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4 FRIENDS’ FAMILY RESIDING IN THE 
4 northwestern section of the city, will board three adults ; 
desirable location. Address by writing, A. 37, this Office. 


Ww4 NTED TO PLACE SIX THOUSAND 
dollars on mortgage in Philadelphia. Desirable bonds and 
four houses for sale. Address Thomas H. Hall, Swarthmore, Pa. 


W4 NTED.—FAMiLY WILLING TO GIVE 
good home and advantages to bright child, boy or girl 
Children’s Ald Society, 127 8. Twelfth street, Philadelphia. 


Ww4 NTED, AT ONCE, A FRIEND TO HAVE 
eare of sinall children and do light house-work. Refer- 


ence. Address L., 1500 Race Street, Philadelphia. 


J V4 NTED.—BY A YOUNG MAN, CHARGE 
of a small place, either fruit, garden, or general farming, 
near city preferred. For reference, etc., address E. B., this office. 


MRS. 8S. A. GOVER, 


Transients Accommodated. 
WASHINGTON, D. ¢ 


Rooms and Board. 
No. 1126 12th ST., N. W., 


Millinery. rrzate 5. camperr. 
Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 
533 North Eleventh Street, Philadelphia, (Private house). 


MARY E. WATERS, 


Plain Bonnet Maker. 
314 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


(CAROLINE RAU, PLAIN MILLINERY, 


736 Spring Garden Street, Philad’a. 


—— MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS 


NOTICE. 
BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING, 1892. 


Arrangements have been made, as heretofore for Friends 
wishing to attend our yearly meetings, by which card orders will 
be furnished upon application By preseuting these, Friends 
may obtain return excursion tickets at a rate of two (2) cents per 
mile traveled. 

Tickets may be purchased at ticket offices of the Pepnsylvania 
Railroad System at and from New York City and points south, 
utand south of Canadaigua, N. Y., east of Pittsburg,and north 
of Woodlawn, Virginia. Also by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Co. from any point east of the Ohio river 

Tickets on sale from Tenth month 24th to Eleventh month 
id, inclusive, and will remain in force for return trip until 
Eleventh month 9th. 

Card orders will be furnished upon application, by John 
Comly, Friends’ Book Stove, Philadelphia, or the undersigned 
committee at Baltimore. HENRY JANNEY. 

837 N Eutaw Street. 
EDWARD STABLER, Jr., 


7 South Street. 


OURNAL. 


TENTH MONTH 15, 1892. 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 

Friends desiring to avail themselves of the accommodation 
for lodging furnished at Park Avenue meeting-house, Baltimore, 
are requested to forward their applications as promptly as possi 
ble. The rooms will be ready for occupancy on Sixth-day even- 
ing, 'enth month 2&th, for those who wish to attend the sessions 
of the Meeting of Minister and Elders. oa Seventh-day 

For those who cannot be accommodated at the meeting-house, 
or who may prefer to lodge elsewhere, board or lodging, or both, 
can be obtained in the neighborhood, at a moderate cost. The 
Committee is prepared to furnish the names and residences of 
those who offer such accommodations. 

Applications may be addressed to 
Friends : 

CHALKLEY HOLT. 817 W. North Ave. 

P. JENNIE HEWES, 1523 Park Ave. 

SALLIE H. STARR, 308 E. Townsend St. 

ANNIE L LEWIS. 1357 York Road : 
Sub-committee of the Committee on Entertainment, or to 

BERTHA JANNEY, 1923 Park Ave., 
recretary of the General Committee 


any of the following 


Friends’ Library Association. 


The Fifth-second Annual Meeting of Friends’ 
sociation will he held in the Meeting-house 
15th and Race Streets, on 
o'clock 

Edward H. Magill, 
address the Association 
Racine.” 


It is earnestly desired that Friends and contributors should at- 


Library As- 
Cherry Street end), 
Sixth-day evening, Tenth month 21st, 
at & 
ex-president of Swarthmore College, will 


Subject: “ Life and Writings of Jean 


tend these meetings so as to find out hou useful the Library has 
heen and is. All are invited. WM. B. WEBB, Clerk. 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILKE.—CONSHO- 


= hocken Dairies. Special attention given to serving families. 
Office, 608 N. 8th street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


ARVIS-CONKLIN 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 


CASH CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $2,840,000 

RESERVE LIABILITY,- - - 17,112,500 

SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, - - 93,750,000 
Offer subject to prior sale and 


of price without notice — $600,000 


Six per cent. thirty-year preferred first mortgage gold bonds of 
‘*The Kansas City Elevated Railway Company,’ secured by com- 
plete system of railway connecting the two Kansas Cities, an un- 
derlying security to 2,000,000 Bonds and $2,600,000 stock. Price 
105 and interest. Also 


$76,000 


Twenty-year six per cent. Bonds of the Augusta City Railway. 
This road shows net earnings of 7 per cent. on stock. Price 102 


and interest 


* 


E. H. AUSTIN, MANAGER, 


518 WALNUT STREET, - PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION, 
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TERMS.—PAYABLE IX ADVANCE: 


One copy, one year, . . $2.50] 4 copies, one year, $2.25 each 
Single numbers,. . . 5 cents} 10 copies, one year, $2.00 each 


SUBSCRIPTIONS May BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOMCE MUST BE GIVEN. 
WE DO NOT “8TOP’’ PAPERS, EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF THE 
SUBSCRIBER 


OFFICES: 921 ARCH 8T., PHILADELPHIA. 
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cents per line, one time ; 744 cents per line each insertion, two 
times. For longer insertion reduced rates, which will be fur- 
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IT SAVES ¥%, THE FUEL! 


Send Postal for proofs, from many prominent 
men, look at results, then look at price FIRST 
ORDER from each neighborhood filled at WHOLE- 
SALE rate, and securesagency. Write at once. } 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO., Bochester, N. Y. | 


WHY IS | 
Ingram’s Blended Tea | 


So much cheaper than Cocoa? 


BECAUSE 








One Pound makes Seven Hundred Cups. 








| 
On receipt of Sixty Cents one pound will be sent, | 
free. 
William 8S. Ingram, 
31 N. Second St., Philad’a, Pa. 


P S.—2c. pestage stamps will be received in payment. 
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RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


(CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND (CONTRACTORS. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
1125 Sheaff St. first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1541 N. 12th Street. 2212 Wallace Street. 


HENRY HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 
ee Durable Work. Reliable Workmen. 
ELLIS «wa wein toa street, 172 W. 10th St. 


8. R. RICHARDS, 








5a being completed we are now oc- 
cupying our new quarters, 


1013 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 


one +4 above old stand. We respectfully invite our patrons 
to visit us, and will continue to serve the interests of our cue- 
tomers as heretofore, by —* a thoroughly comfortable, 
Stylish, and Durable Hand-sewed Shoe. Our Anatomical Cork 
Shoe is a specialty that deserves attention. 


Samuel Dutcher, 1013 Spring Garden St. 


THE 
LUCRETIA MOTT 
SPOON 


A dainty Coffee Spoon, of Sterling Sil 
ver, the size of cut, with medallion of 
this representative Friend in delicate re- 
lief on the handle. 

These spoons were designed and are 
made exclusively for the Young Friends’ 
Aid Association of New York as a sou- 
venir of their Fair, to be held Eleventh 
month 18th, 1892. 

They are offered for sale for the benefit 
of this Association, and will be sent by 
mail on receipt of price. 


— PRICE—— 
Plain Bowl, . . . . $1.00. 
Gold Bowl, .... 1.50. 


JAMES FOULKE, 
No. 297: Eighth Street, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


(Chairman of Ways and Means Commit- 
tee Young Friends’ Aid Association, New 
York.) 








T he use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
az a medium for advertisements will, we_think, be 
found very satisfactory. A careful supervision is ex- 
ercised, and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. 
The paper now goes to about 3300 persona, reaching, 
say, 15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the 
character of its contents gives special weight to each 
advertisement. When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
advertisement in this paper. 


l= 
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INVESTORS F For Dry Goods 


Should get information about our 


GUARANTEED 
MORTGAGES 


AND 
DEBENTURES 
GUARANTEED 
CERTIFICATES 
WITH SPECIAL SECURITY 
WE HAVE HAD 
21 Years’ Experience 
IN INVESTMENTS. 
NEVER LOST A DOLLAR. 


In every instance Interest and Principal has been 
paid atmaturity. 


sx >? 


3° 


PAYING 


“I 0) 





——THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


| STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings ta the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


~—“=DE* GOODS— 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 


STREETS. 


WE HAVE RETURNED TO INVESTORS | mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 


$15,535,027.00, 


realizing 5 per cent. to 12 per cent. interest. 

We never handle any security that we co not absoluteby con 
trol. The inveswnents we now have are as secure as auy we 
have ever offered, and pay more interest than any we have 
offered in the last ten years. We can refer to the leading banks 
in New York, and to our 4,597 patrons. We are under the super- 
vision of the Banking Departments of New York, Co.uecricut, 


and Massachusettes. 
J. B. WATKINS L. M. CO., 


2 Wall St. cor. Broadway, 
HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. 


| 
| 
| 


House- Furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnshing purposes. 
It 1s believed that unusual inducements are offered, 


| as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
| American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 


| be uniformly as low aa elsewhere on similar quali- 


New York | 


ties of goods. 








i: 
Nal Ing fr 


Corp 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., § Sole aid 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 


BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE, 
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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Opens Ninth month 13, 1892. Thirty minutes from Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. Under the care of Friends. Full 
College courses for young men and young women leading to 
Classical, Engineering, Scientific, and Literary degrees. Health- 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine shops, labora- 
tories, and libraries. For catalogue and particulars, address 


CHARLES Dg GARMO, President. 


()HAPPA QUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE— 
A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 

ehase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 

enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 

corps of instructors. Prepares for business or college Health- 

fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 

from New York City. For Catalogue and particulars, address 

SAMUEL C. COLLINS, A. M., Principal, 


Chappaqua Institute, N. Y 
ISS MARGARET P. SAUNDERS, 
(Successor to Miss W. L. Sanford) 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 1808 Spruce St.. Philadelphia 
Will reopen September 29 
The design of the school is to give a liberal English educa- 
tion and a serviceable knowledge of Latin, and French or Ger- 


man; also, when desired, training in advanced Mathematics, 
Latin, and Greek. 


l TEWTOWN FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, will re-open Ninth 
month 5, 1892. For further particulars address MARY R. LEWIS, 


Principal, or LYDIA P. DUTTON, Clerk of Committee, Newtown 
Square, Delaware county, Pa 


i 


WARTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


An Elementary and High School for both sexes ; cottage 
plan; careful attention ; experienced teachers; advisory board 
and references the best; location unsurpassed for healthfulness 
and desirable surroundings. 23 minutes from Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia. 

A few vacancies in each cottage. Apply at once to 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 
For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 

At Jenkintown, Pa. Ten miles from Philadelphia on the 
North Penn and Bound Brook Railroads. Thorough work ; good 
care ; comfortable and homelike; charges moderate. Send for 
circular. The next school year will begin on Ninth month 12, 
1892. LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal. 

Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 
Ogontz, Pa. 


FRIENDS’ AC A DEMY, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG I-LAND. 

A boarding and day school for both sexes Thorough courses 
preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a good busi- 
ness education. The schoo) will open Ninth month 18th, 1892. 
Terms for boarding scholars, §150 per school year. The school is 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located on Long 
Island, about 30 miles from New York. For catalogue and par- 
ticulars, address 
FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 

Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


WEST CHESTER, (Pa.) 


Opens Ninth month 13th. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


One of the foremost and most successful schools in the 


United States. Ideal location. The best of teachers and teach- 
ing. Buildings Soumae unequaled. Finest School Gym- 
nasium in America. And only 85.00 r week. 

Address G. M. PHILIPS. Ph. D., Prin. 





Cheap Western Lands on Long Time, 


Improved or unimproved, in Kansas, Nebraska, or Colorado. 


Also descriptive circulars of the above States, and Utah, 
Montana, Idaho, and Washington, furnished free on applicatior 


EDWARD COALE, 
Eastern Resident Land Agent, W. P. R. R., 
Holder, McLean County, Ill. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 


Best Quality COAL at reasonable prices. 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
CARPETS 


33 North Second Street, 


All Floor Coverings Philadelphia. 
Standard Goods. 


The Furnishing @ of a Superior Quality 


of Goods in combination 
with tasty and skillful workmanship, has proved our 
best recommendation. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, Merchant Tailor, 


109 North Tenth Street, - Philadelphia, Penna. 


43008 HILLBORN &¢ 0, 
BEDDING, : 


—FURNITURE,— 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILAD’A. 


PEIRCE COLLEGE 
°F BUSINESS 
“ * SHORTHAND 


A hich class commercial sc} 
eq ment for business life. Als 
open all summer J exvamir ‘ roim 
of students. Fall term begins Tuesday, September 6th, 


a 
og 
oe 





1892. Application blanks now ready. Early e1 ment 
necessary. For College Annual, Shorthand Announce- 
ment, Graduating Exercises, including ‘Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie’s remarkable address ou practical education, 


cai l< T addr e355, 
Tomas May Perrce, Ph. D., Principal and Founder, 
Reeord Building, 917-919 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


KINDERGARTEN 


AND SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
EDUCATIONAL HOME AMUSEMENTS. 


Friends’ Book Association, 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


_ -_— ~*~ — 
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THE HOUR DRAWS NEAR. 
“ THe hour draws near, howe’er delayed and late, 
When at the Eternal Gate 
We leave the words and works we call our own, 
And lift void hands alone 


‘For love to fill. Our nakedness of soul 
Brings to that Gate no toll; 
Giftless we come to Him, who all things gives, 
And live because He lives.” 
—From Whittier’s last Poem. 


THE WHITTIER MEMORIAL MEETING: 
INTRODUCTORY REMARKS:' 

Ir is always fitting, when a great man dies, that we 
should spare an hour for reflection from our busy 
round of duties. A desire to honor the memory of 
the dead is, perhaps, sufficient warrant for doing so, 
yet a more adequate ground lies in the benefit that 
comes from a study of the good that men have done. 
3ut the memorial service tbat we now begin is in a 
peculiar sense a gracious one. We are impelled to it 
not only because of the worth of the man, and be 
cause he was our fellow-countryman, but also because 
he was one of our household of faith. The men and 
women who erected these walls bave clasped his 
hand in the friendship that follows from sacred fel- 
lowship. They, perhaps, more than others, bave 
been moved by his words of power; they claim him 
for their own. Ina similar sense he isours,too. He 
belongs to us in catholicity of faith, in fiery indigna- 
tion at haman wrongs, in love for the simple pleas- 
ures of home, in appreciation for all that is lovable 
in natureor man. We conduct these services, there- 
fore, in honor of a great man, a great poet, a great 
American, but most of all, perhaps, in remembrance 
of him who stands so near to us as a Friend. 

The poet is an artist, and like the sculptor, must 
release his dream from the marble block. He must 
twine his thought with the flowers of fancy. The 
idea must shine forth through a sense-medium. No 
one knows better than Whittier how to use the beau- 
ties of nature as a setting for his ideas, yet with him 
the means never become theend. He may sing of 

“__the grass and flowers and trees, 
Of the singing birds and the humming bees,” 


yet beneath all the imagery is seen the sober thought 


of human destiny. We may go with the man back 
to boy hood’s days when— 
“We piled with care our nightly stack 
Of wood against the chimney-back, 


1 By President Charles De Garmo, 


Tenth month 7. 


PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 15, 1892. { 





JOURNAL. 
Vol. XX. No. 1089. 


The oaken log, green, huge, and thick, 
And on its top the stout back-stick ; 

The knotty forestick laid apart, 

And filled between with curious art 

The ragged brush ; then, hovering near, 
We watched the first red blaz» appear, 
Heard the sharp crackle, caught the gleam 
On whitewashed wall and sagging beam, 
Until the old, rude-furnished room 

Burst, flower-like, into rosy bloom ; ” 


or with him we may live over again the pleasures of 
the field and wood, yet underneath all, revealing it- 
self here and there like the stone wall through the 
ivy, is the story of life, for with Whittier life is more 
than raiment, the gem more than its setting. Poetry 
is with him but— . 


“The sheen on the river, 
The foam on the tide. 
The trill to the song-bird, 
The veil to the bride.” 


” 


Beneath the “fretted sunbeams” on the surface is 
the deep current of moral earnestness, beneath the 
bridal veil the true heart. 

Finding then such a substrate of moral earnest- 
ness in everything that Whittier does, we shall be 
prepared to see that like every great writer, he has 
embodied in his works his solution to the problem of 
life. 

He has not, indeed, like Homer, or Dante, or 
Goethe, given in a single work the whole round of 
human destiny, but in the Enclidian geometry a 
circle is not the less a circle because made up of 
broken lines, so Whittier’s poems, though short, still 
fairly cover the great events in human life—those of 
home, of church, school, State, and social world—and 
not only do they deal with these outer forms of so- 
ciety, but they penetrate also to the depths of the 
heart and conscience of the individual. 

Shakespeare puts the institution above the moral 
worth of the individual, but to Whittier there was 
but one answer to the question which every brave 
man had to answer in former days—* Which will 
you obey, conscience or the constitution? The laws 
of your country bid you pursue, capture, and return 
the fugitive slave ; conscience tells you to rescue the 
perishing, to bid defiance to legal right that com- 
passes moral wrong. Which will you obey?” What 
was Whittier’s solution cf the contradiction ? Let 
him answer for himself: 

“We hunt your bondmen, flying from Slavery’s hateful hell, 
Our voices, at your bidding, take up the bloodhounds’ yell, 
We gather at your summous, above our fathers’ graves! 
From Freedom's holy altar-horns to tear your wretched 

slaves ! 








i 
. i 
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“We wage no war,—we lift no arm,—we fling no torch 

within 

The fire-damps of the quaking mine beneath your soil 
of sin; 

We leave ye with your bondmen, to wrestle while ye can, 

With the strong upward tendencies and godlike soul of 
man ! 

3ut for us and for our children, the vow which we have 
given 

For freedom and humanity is registered in heaven ; 

Noslave-hunt in our borders,—no pirate on our strand ! 

No fetters in the Bay State,—no slave upon our land !” 


“The levelled gun, the battle-brand, 
We may not take: 
But calmly loyal, we can stand 
And suffer with our suffering land 
For conscience’ sake.” 

The authority of conscience was with him su- 
preme. His country was struggling in the conflict of 
a mighty contradiction—freedom and slavery—and 
he truly saw with Lincoln that right and truth and 
justice could only prevail when the negative princi- 
ple of slavery was destroyed. He listened to thestill, 
small voice, but he reGchoed its mandates in trumpet 
tones, till the whole earth heard and heeded. It 
was along this line that his emotions were most 
deeply stirred, so that it is naturally here that we find 
his most impassioned verse. His moral sense satis- 
fied, he returned to the quieter themes of home and 
friendship, of love and duty and religious devotion. 

One mighty collision between the individual con- 
science and the established law of the land rouses 
the man to the tempestuous voice of the tornado. In 
the name of conscience he takes his place with the 
best of those who have most powerfully sung of sin, 
and fall, of struggle, mediation, and redemption. In 
other relations to the State he is the calm patriot, 
admonishing his countrymen of the cost of the free- 
dom they treat so lightly: 

“Not lightly fall 
Beyond recall 
The written scrolls a breath can float ; 
The crowning fact, 
The kingliest act 
Of Freedom is the Freeman’s vote ! 
“For pearls that gem 
A diadem 
The diver in the deep sea dies ; 
The regal right 
We boast to-night 
Is ours through costlier sacrifice. 


“Our hearts grow cold, 
We lightly hold 
A right which brave men died to gain ; 
The stake, the cord, 
The axe, the sword, 
Grim nurses at its birth of pain.” 


EVERY thought and every deed 
May hold within itself the seed 
Of future good and future need. — Houghton. 


“Awny one thing in the creation is sufficient to 
demonstrate a Providence to a grateful mind.”— 
Epictetus. 











i 


THE RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF WHITTIER. 


WHEN the mariner has safely made his port, other 
men sailing the cea eagerly seek the chart by which 
he has escaped the reefs and the shallows, and has 
reached the promised harbor. Human life has its 
reefs and its shallows, its calms and its tem pests, as 
the ocean has. When a human soul nears the heav- 
enly haven, strong and calm, since— 


‘death seems but a covered way 
Which opens into light, 
Wherein no blinded child can stray 
Beyond the Father's sight,’”— 
when the mariner on life’s sea thus makes the eternal 
port, and leaves the world bereft, we pause, with 
hushed hearts, to seek the chart by which he sailed. 
Had his life its reefs and shallows? He himself 
has said: 
“ His eye was beauty’s powerless slave, 
And his the ear which discord pains ; 
Few guessed beneath his aspect grave 
What passions strove in chains. 


“He had his share of care and pain, 
No holiday was life to him; 

Still in the heirloom cup we drain, 
The bitter drop will swim.” 

Was his bark ever becalmed; did he sometimes 
miss from drooping sail the heavenly gales to speed 
him onward? Thus he answers: 

“In vain I task my aching brain, 
In vain the sage’s thought I scan, 

I only feel how weak and vain, 

How poor and blind is man.” 

Did storms of sorrow break upon him? In the 
calm that follows long after such storms, did he 
write: 

“ low strange it seems, with so much gone 
Of life and love, to still live on!” 

By what chart did he make the port of peace? 
What was his “ pillar of cloud by day, and of fire by 
night”? Ithink we may say that it was his thought 
of God, the indwelling God, ‘“‘ the Light which light- 
eth every man that cometh into the world.” 
the earth was full of messages from God. 


To him 
He sings 
“ His pine trees whisper “ Trust and wait!” 
His flowers are prophesying 
That all we dread of change or fall 
His love is underlying 


“Touched by a light that hath no name, 
A glory never sung, 
Aloft on sky and mountain wall 
Are God’s great pictures hung. 


“ But beauty seen is never lost, 
God's colors all are fast ; 
The glory of this sunset heaven 
Into my soul hath passed.” 


Flowers, trees, mountains, and lakes were to him 
expressions of God. Thus he walked never alone; 
but ministers of God sung for him in bird-songs; 
bloomed for him in flowers; and shone for him in 
sunlight and starlight, until we feel that in his pure, 
illumined heart he saw God. And so he has himself 


*Paper read at Swarthmore College Whittier Memorial Meet- 
ing, Tenth month 7, by Elizabeth Powell Bond. 
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become a minister of God, a revealer of the Infinite 
Spirit. There is the tone of authority in the lines: 
“ Know well, my soul, God’s hand controls 
Whate’er thou fearest ; 
Round him in calmest music rolls 
Whate’er thou hearest. 


“What to thee is shadow, to him is day, 
And the end he knoweth; 
And not on a blind and aimless way 
The spirit goeth.” 

His message to the world does not allow the seek- 
ing soul to fold its wings in the region of exalted 
sentiment ; to satisfy itself with words of praise and 
thanksgiving; to separate itself from the needs of 
weak and wavering human souls. He finds inservice 
to his brother, the noblest worship of the Father. 
This is his appeal : 

“O brother man! fold to thy heart thy brother; 
Where pity dwells, the peace of God is there ; 
To worship rightly is to love each other, 
Each smile a hymn, each kindly deed a prayer 


‘For he whom Jesus loved hath truly spoken 
The holier worship which he deigns to bless 
Restores the lost, and binds the spirit broken, 
And feeds the widow and the fatherless.” 
The religions fellowship to which he was bo 
was dear to his soul, 
‘ He worshipped as his fathers did, 
And kept the faith of childish days, 
And howsoe’er he strayed or slid 


He loved the good old ways. 


“The simple tastes, the kindly traits, 
The tranquil air and gentle speeh, 
The silence of the soul that waits 
For more than man to teach. 


‘For me, the silent reverence where 
My brethren gather, slow and calm.” 

He writes: “I bave been a member of the Society 
of Friends by birthright, and by a settled conviction 
of the truth of its principles, and the importance of 
its testimonies.” In a letter recently printed he 
says: ‘Although connected with what are called 
Orthodox Friends, yet I have a warm recollection of 
the kindness of liberal Friends in New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, and of their noble efforts for the en- 
slaved. How I wish we were all together again. 

It would be but partial justice to Whittier not to 
say, that he was a high priest of religion—not of the 
theology of any sect. Not long ago he wrote to the 
Secretary af the Howard Association of London: “I 
like practical Christianity,and true following of the 
Master. I weary of creeds and dogmas more and 
more. I love the old ways of Grellet and Woolman, 
but I have no controversy with others.” In response 
to an expression of good will from a society counted 
heterodox he wrote: “No difference of religious 
sentiment can make me insensible to words of kind- 
ness. In the long struggle of the past I have learned 
to value above all the orthodoxy of a good and true 
life.” 

In the address to the “ Quaker Alumni” he says 

“ But enough and too much of the sectand its name, 

What matters our label, so truth be our aim? 








The creed may be wrong, but the life may be true, 
And hearts beat the same under drab coats or blue.’ 
“He dared not mock the Dervish whirl, 
The Bramin’s rite, the Lama’s spell ; 
God knew the heart, Devotion’s pearl 
Might sanctify the shell.” 


He joined the Brotherhood of Christian Unity 
and only a short time before his death he wrote to 
the founder of the Society : “For years I have been 
desirous of a movement for uniting all Christians 
with no other creed or pledge than a simple recogni- 
tion of Christ as our leader.” It is this Catholicity 
of spirit pervading all his poetry, that appeals to 
every humap heart, be it Christian or Brahmin or 
Jew or Mohammedan; that makes him the poet of 
no sect and of no creed; but rather the prophet 
of that— 

“Golden Age, whose light is of the dawn, 
And not of sunset; forward, net behind ;”’ 
a prophet of the Chureh universal. 
‘In time to be 
Shall holier altars rise to thee,— 
Thy church our broad humanity ? 


‘“White flowers of love its walls shall climb, 
Soft bells of peace shall ring its chime, 
Its days shall all be holy time. 


“A sweeter song shall them be heard,— 

The music of the world’s accord 

Confessing Christ, the Inward Word!” 

This brief review has discerned in the mes- 
sages of our poet—the immanence of God; the wor- 
ship which is service; the Catholicity that knows 
“Nor bounds, nor clime, nor creed.” 
the poet of consolation. 


He is likewise 
When tears for dear ones 
dead put out the light of life, and darken hope, and 
obscure faith, then the striken soul may feel itself 
upborne by his clear sight of the immortal life, and 
by his— 
‘* Assurance strong, 
That love which fails of perfect utterance here, 
Lives on to fill the heavenly atmosphere 
With its immortal song.” 

It is the gift of the poet to speak his message in 
winged words that take their way along the high- 
ways and into the solitudes of life to such as have 
“ears to hear.” How true to his divine gift of song 
has this revered poet been. A messenger from out 
the very heart of God, to be the bearer of truth,— 
his purity, his steadfastness, his unwavering faith 
bear witness of Him that sent him,and touch the 
highest and deepest chords in all souls looking 
God-ward. 

A CaristiAN who has not the savor of godliness, 
and to whom the gospel is not daily the savor of life 
unto life, is like salt which has lost its galtness. He 
is good for nothing. He may be acute and extensive 
in his knowledge of Divine things ; he may be able 
to talk well on every point; he may have the form 
of godliness, without the salt which our Saviour ex- 
horts us to have in ourselves; he is but a corpus 
mortuum, a dead body without spiritual life. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


“ THE WORD OF CHRIST.” 


Tus phrase is a striking one by reason of its rare 
occurrence in the New Testament Scriptures. In the 
King James’s version it is to be found only in Col. 
3: 16: “ Let the word of Christ dwell richly in you ;” 
and while the Revised Version also produces it in 
conformity with the most approved manuscripts, in 
Rom. 10: 17, “and hearing by the word of Christ ;” 
yet a reference to the same anthorities makes more 
doubtful its strict propriety in the other passage, 
where we find the alternative expressions, “the word 
of the Lord,” and “ the word of God.” It is remark- 
able, too, that in the text from Romans the Greek 
term for “the word” is thema, signifying distinc- 
tively “ the word spoken,” while in that from Colos- 
sians it is Logos, suggesting more directly the effect- 
ive individual manifestation of Christ within, or the 
birth “ from above,” “the hope of glory.” The two 
Greek terms which are so often indifferently ren- 
dered by the single term, “the word,” cannot be pru- 
dently regarded as wholly synonymous and inter- 
changeable ones ; however, the strict and steadfast 
discrimination of their meaning may presumably re- 
quire a stronger or clearer illumination than that 
which dawned upon the early church. It is surely 
no disparagement to the method of the Divine guid- 
ance of the church to conceive that the apparent con- 
fusion in the case of these terms was to some extent 
a real one, and soathing of which God was not the 
author (1 Cor. 14: 33), but which was to be outgrown 
in that growing light wherein the interdependence 
of individual and social influences or the deep rela- 
tions between the individual and society, and be- 
tween the church and its wembers, should more dis- 
tinctly appear. For while there is a most important 
individual sense in which self-knowledge must be 
purchased by each individual for, himself, there is 
also a secondary current or social sense in which self- 
knowledge, or the science off man, is a subject of de- 
velopment, presenting to the individual an ever- 
rising platform or arena of natural intelligence for 
the possible enactment of the‘life of grace. 

It is thus that the necessity now seems to be 
forced upon us of discriminating between the less 
secret manifestations and leadership of. Christ in so- 
ciety, or in that church which is (to the world) his 
largely invisible “ body” or ,“ bride,” whose life is 
(from it) “ hidden with Christ in God,” and his more 
secret manifestation and leadership in the dedicated 
individual lives through which}the continued pro- 
gress of the body is, by or in‘Him, affected. Two 
remarkable testimonies ofj*gifted, seers, cne of a 
former century and one of ourfown here seem rele- 
vant. Said Isaac Penington’: “ The light shineth 
more and more to the perfect day ; and it is not the 
owning of the light as it shineth in the forgoing ages 
which will now commend any man to God, but the 
knowing and subjecting to the light of the present 
age.” Surely our ancient Friend would have main- 
tained that this light of the ages was in an impor- 
tant sense the light of Christ shining! from the life of 
Christ in the life of the passingfages! “In Him was 
life and the life was the light of men.”_ Clearly co- 


ey 
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incident with this doctrine, I conceive, is the later 
testimony of the celebrated Baron Bunsen: “ Hig- 
tory bas been fruitful of good only in so far as it has 
been the result of harmonious action and reaction of 
two poles,—the life of the individual and that of the 
community. . . . All that is great takes its rice 
from [i ¢., in,] the individual, but only in proportion 
as he offers up his individual self to the whole.” The 
“ polar action and reaction” of this teaching appears 
to refer to the forma! reversal of influence between the 
stage of education, in which the individual advances 
under the lead of society, and that of edification, or 
increase of the body in “ being builded together,” in 
which the individual members, each in his several 
gift and calling, contributes to the progress of the 
body. The practical inference seems to be that it is 
the social manifestation of Christ which is the provi- 
dential object of an infantile faith. But with the 
dawning of an individual responsibility comes the ne- 
cessity forthat choice between competing influences 
which is adequately definable only as the exercising 
or the reposing of faith. It is a spiritual process of 
which the agent himself must be uzconscious until its 
right exercising or reposing shall lead him to some 
consciousness of his own spiritual nature through a 
birth “from above.” True faith is thus a thing 
which cannot be intelligibly defined by man to man 
in advance of a common experience of the parties. 
Nevertheless, it is a thing of which it is necessary to 
speak commandingly to those who know it not, save 
indirectly by its fruits in the lives of believers, 
whose words and actions, it has been well said, “‘as- 
tonish the unbeliever, and convince him that they 
have seen something which is hid from himself.” 
The inquiry of such a one would appear to be met 
by the apostolic response, “ Faith cometh by hearing, 
and hearing by the word of Christ.” Christ as Me- 
diator is continually, though secretly, present in the 
world, through his chureh directing the progress of 
his unfinished work in the thought and life of soci- 
ety, as well as in the individual hearts of his faithful 
followers. Thy entrance into service as a member 
of his church or mystical body is contingent and de- 
dendent upon thy recognition and acceptance of the 
social situation as declared or interpreted by it; and 
in this submission to its authority, which is nothing 
more nor less than the practical hearing of ‘ the 
spoken word’ ct Christ, can faith so ‘come’ to thee, 
that thou mayst really find out for thyself what it is.” 
These remarks have been suggested to me by what 
I deem the outcropping of some chronic confusion in 
commenting on the text}; Rom. x: 17,in an extract 
from an interesting essay by John Palsford in the 
Philadelphia Friend of Ninth month 24. 


z. &. 
Philadelphia, Ninth month 27, 1892. 
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1R. W. Emerson. 


TuHovu knowest not what argument 
Thy life to thy neighbor's creed hath lent. 


— Emerson. 





REMEMBER that holiness does not consist in doing 
uncommon things, but in doing everything with pur- 
ity of heart.—H. E. Manning. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THOMAS CHALKLEY’S 
JOURNAL|' 
From Chester river we crossed Chesapeake bay to 
the Yearly Meeting at West river, with Chester 
friends, in William Thomas’s boat, and sent our 
horses over by Kent Island to West river, where 
we met with our friends Michael Lightfoot, Eliza- 
beth Wyat, and Grace Mason, with divers others :— 
Elizabeth and Grace being on their return home 
from a religious visit to North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia):—we all being far from home and well ac- 
quainted, were glad to see one another, being 
thankful to the Almighty, who had been pleased to 
preserve us so far on our way. After the meeting 
was ended at West river, taking leave in the love of 
Christ of divers friends, with hearts full of love, and 


eyes full of tears, as never expecting to see one | 


another again, I with my companion and Armiger 
Trotter (who came up with the friends from Vir- 
ginia to West river) set out for Virginia, and having 
passed over Patuxent river, had a meeting with the 
family of the Piuammers, one of whom, with another 
friend, accompanied us to the river Potomac; we 
rode, as near as we could compute it, sixty miles that 
day. I being heavy and aged, and the weather hot, 
was very much tired, and laid down in my clothesall 
night, and the next morning ferried over the river 
Potomac, computed about three miles over, and 
parted with our guides. When over this river, we 
traveled fifteen milesto William Duaff’s, had a meet- 
ing there, and from thence to a meeting of Friends 
at John Cheagle’s, and so to Black creek; had a 
meeting there, and then went to the monthly meet- 
ing of Friends on the west side of James river, and 
soto William Lad’s, after which we went to the 
monthly meeting of Friends at Nansemond river, 
and from thence to Carolina, and on a First-day had 
a large meeting at a new meeting-house built to 
accommodate the yearly meeting; it was a good, 
solid meeting, and there the Friends appointed for us 
the meetings following. Third-day of the week, 
being the 13:h of the Fourth month, at Joseph Bar- 
row’s; Fourth-day at Jacob Butler’s; Fifth-day at 
Samuel Newby’s, Sixth- and First-day at the upper 
meeting-house at Littie river, and Third-day at the 
lower meeting-house on said river, and Fourth-day 
at Pasquotank, and Fifth-day at Amos Trueblood’s, 
up Pasquotank river, and then we went to the quar- 
terly meeting for Friends in North Carolina, which 
was very large. The people were exhorted to over- 
come sin as Christ overcame, that they might sit 
with him in his kingdom, as he overcame, and is set 
down in the kingdom of God his father; that sub- 
ject was largely spoken to that day, and we bad a 
good opportunity with the people, and the great 
name of God was exalted over all. After this quar- 
terly meeting we had a meeting at James Wilson’s, 
in the Barrens, which was a large, good, and open 
meeting ; in the conclusion thereof I told them, that 
I came among them in great love (though in a cross 
to my own will, with respect to my age and the heat 


1See,in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, Tenth month 1, 
the letter from Thomas Chalkley to the Friends settled in the 
Valley of Virginia. 
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of the weather) being willing to see them,in that 
province, once more before! left this world ; and as 
I came in love, sol parted with them ; desiring them 
to dwell in love, and peace, and then the God of 
love would be with them. 

From Carolina we traveled into Virginia (Zacha- 
riah Nickson accompanying us) and had a meet- 
ing at the widow Newby’s and from thence had a 
meeting at Nansemond, and so to the Branch, where 
we had a very large meeting. Many people were 
there not of our Society, and were very attentive and 


| sober; and next day, being the second day of the 


week, we had a satisfactory meeting at Bennet’s 
creek ; and thence to Chuckatuck; and so on to 
Rasper Neck; and thence to Pagan creek; thence 
into Surry county, to Samuel Sebrell’s; and thence 
to Robert Honicut’s; had a meeting there, then to 
Curl’s, up James river; to Thomas and John Pleas- 
ant’s, had a meeting there on a First-day, and then 
to the Swamp and Cedar creek; and so on to John 
Cheagle’s. 

We came to John Cheagle’s the 20th of the Fifth 
month, being the Fifth-day of the week; and, being 
unwilling to be idle on Sixth- and Seventh-days, (in- 
tending to have a meeting at his house on First day), 
I asked John if he could tell me where we could 
have meetings Sixth- and Seventh-days? He said he 
could ; and, accordingly, he appointed one about three 
miles from his house, and another about six miles 
off; at which piaces we had good service; and then 
had a very large meeting at his house, on First-day, 
which was, I hope, to pretty general satisfaction to 
the religious part of the people. From thence we 
traveled to William Duff’s (John and another friend 
going with us) and had a meeting at their meeting- 
house ; and afterwards William went with us over 
Potomac river, as far as Piscataway, in Maryland. 
This river iscomputed to be near four miles over. 
When we were about the middle, there was a large 
swell in the river, so that our horses could not stand, 
and the motion of the boat made them fall down, 
and the boat having much water in it, being very 
leaky, she was near upsetting; they in the boat were 
in some concern and consternation, saying, when 
we came to the shore, that they did not remember 
that they were ever before in the like danger. And 
I apprehended we were in danger; and if the boat 
had overset, in all likelihood we might all have 
been drowned. And I then thought I was in the 
service of Christ, my great Master; and I also knew 
I must die, and I thought I might as well die in his 


| service as my own; sol gave up my life for Christ’s 
| sake, and he gave it to me again. 


Oh! may I, with 
all those who sincerely love him, serve him truly all 
our days, is my desire! 

From Piscataway we traveled to Patuxent, to the 
family of the Plummers, who were ten sons of one 
father and mother, and were convinced about the 
time I first had meetings in those parts, and, so far 
as I know, they are all sober men. 

After this meeting we went to Gerard Hopkins’s, 
and from thence to Patapsco, had a large meeting, 
the house beiny full before the Friends came, so that 
they were hard set to get in; to me it wasa good, 
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seasonable opportunity, as was our next in the for- 
est of Gunpowder river, where Friends have built 
a new meeting-house, which, at this time, could not 
contain the people. From Gunpowder river we 
went to Bush river, had a good, open meeting, and 
one at Deer creek, and so over Susquehanna to Elihu 
Hall’s. 

At West Nottingham I parted with my companion, 
he having about a day’s travel home. I had two 
meetings on First-day at the great meeting-house at 
West Nottingham, which were very large, and 
Friends glad to see me once more. And after having 
meetings at Christiana bridge, Wilmington, Center, 
and Kennet, went to the quarterly meeting of min- 
isters at Concord, and was there First- and Second- 
day, and Third-day at Darby; all which were very 
large meetings, and Friends were satisfied and com- 
forted, and I was encouraged in the work and ser- 
vice of the gospel of Christ. From Darby I went 
home, having been abroad about four months, and 
rode, by computation, above eleven hundred miles, 
and was at about seventy meetings. 

While I was on this journey, 1 had an account of 
the death of my dear and only brother, George 
Chalkley, a religious, prudent man ; he died the 24th 
of the Ninth month, 1737, near the seventieth year 
of his age, and left behind him a mournful widow 
and four daughters, all virtuous women. 

When in Virginia I wrote to those of our Society 
at Opeckon, Shenandoah, etc. (many of whom went 
out of our province to settle in the government of 
Virginia), to the following effect. [The letter was 
printed, in the extracts from Kercheval’s ‘“‘ History 
of the Valley of Virginia,” Tenth month 1 } 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1892.—No 40. 
TENTH MONTH 23, 1892. 
PETER AT CESAREA. 
GOLDEN TEXT.—This is my beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased.—Matt. 3: 17. 
READ Acts 10; 36-45. 

Ovr lesson continues the sermon preached by Peter 
to those whom Cornelius had called together, at his 
own house, to share with him whatever of good 
would result from the interview. This is the first 
occasion upon which an apostle had preached the 
Gospel of Jesus to a Gentile congregation, and he re- 
hearses briefly the preaching of John the Baptist, 
the anointing of Jesus, and his ministry among the 
people, his rejection by the Jews, and all that fol- 
lowed. 

The Holy Ghost fell on all, etc. This sermon was so 
convincing that it reached the hearts of all there 
assembled, and they were ready to become disciples. 

And they of the Circumcision, etc. Those were the 
Jewish converts who bad accompanied Peter from 
Joppa, and who were not prepared for such an evi- 
dence of God’s willingness to receive the Gentiles 
into the fold of Christ. 

They heard them speak with tongues, etc. This was 
one of the special gifts bestowed upon the disciples 
on the day of Pentecost; itis mentioned many times 
by the apostles, and was acknowledged as one of the 
evidences of special spiritual favor. 











Can any man forbid water? Here again we find the 
Jew asserting itself in Peter. The Gentile convert 
must come into the Christian church by the same 
ordinance that gave him a right to be engrafted on 
the stock of Abraham. 

And he commanded them to be baptized. Baptizing 
in the name of the Lord Jesus, would simply mean, 
so far as it is here mentioned, as an ordinance by 
which it became known that they had become con- 
verts to the Christian faith. The rite was not per- 
formed by the apostle, nor does there appear to have 
been any sacredness attached to it. 





TOPIC: JESUS OF NAZARETH. 


Jesus of Nazareth, the Perfect Pattern! God’s 
own dear Son! The crowning evidence of his love 
and mercy to the whole buman family, in that he 
permitted a portion of himself—the Christ spirit— 
to so wonderfully manifest itself in this form of hu- 
manity ; to suffer weariness and pain and taunts, and 
endure being tempted in order that every one who 
should come after him might look to his glorious ex- 
ample, and—seeing how he overcame all temptations 
and grew stronger by triale—be encouraged to work 
for the right, and be “ faithful unto the end.” 

The mission of Jesus was to call people away from 
the outward, formal religion, to an inward, spiritual 
reality :—to that Christ power implanted in each soul 
that came into existence, and which will, if rightly 
heeded, enable it to follow him, “ the Great Example,” 
and, in its human measure, to do the works that he 
did ; for he said to his beloved disciples, “ Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, he that believeth on me, the 
works that I do shall he do also; and greater works 
than these shall he do.” (John 14: 12.) 

As we read of his life and teachings, two things 
are impressed upon us-—his simplicity and his con- 
ciseness. The birds, the flowers, and the the trees 
furnisbed him texts; and his illustrations for his 
sermons were drawn from the things with whichd his 
hearers were most familiar. When teaching in the 
temple and synagogue he quoted from the law and 
the prophets; but by the wayside, on the mountain, 
or in the boat, he drew illustrations from nature or 
from scenes in the daily lives and from the homely 
duties of the people he was teaching. 

Not one individual of all those seeking multi- 
tudes but could understand what he meant in his 
comparisons of “ The Kingdom of Heaven.” He has 
said more in fewer words, and has said it plainer and 
clearer, than any other teacher! “The Sermon on 
the Mount,” the most lengthy of his recorded utter- 
ances, bas not a meaninyless word. Every sentence 
ig a sermon in itself. What an example to every one 
who is striving to teach his gospel ! 

With such evidence of his daily life ;and with 
his repeated assertions that he was “sent of the 
Father,” and that be and the Father were one, how 
can any one doubt his divinity! Let us guard our 
lives and our thoughts, lest we—like the Pharisees to 
whom Jesus preached—be looking too much to the 
outward, thereby crucifying the Christ in our own 
souls with the weapons of doubt and unbelief. 
Rather let us cultivate a trusting faith that our Heav- 
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enly Father will send his witness into our hearts, 
there to reveal the hidden things and make light the 
dark places—that our lives may be a strength to the 
Christian religion, rather than an aid to skepticism 
and denial of Christ. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

Peter, as we have seen, had no hesitation in going 
to Cesarea with the messengers sent by Cornelius. 
The journey occupied two days. Several of the dis- 
ciples who had been gathered through his labors at 
Joppa went as companions of Peter. 

Cornelius had called together many of his friends 
and kinsmen and was waiting in his own house the 
arrival of Peter, who was received at the door with 
the usual subservient form when a person of distinc- 
tion was admitted. Taking the hand of the prostrate 
soldier, Peter bade him stand on his feet, for he, 
Peter, was also a man, and must not be so honored. 
What a rebuke we find in this to the spirit of domi- 
nation that in the after-time made the successor of 
this same Peter the representative of God, and 
claimed for him, also a man, the honors and preroga- 
tives rightfully belonging to the Divine Father. 

As we read these brief though clear and forcible 
records of the teaching and usages of the apostles 
and their co workers, we do not get the full benefit 
to be gained unless we enter into their spirit and 
come to a definite understanding of the principle it 
involves. Following the example of the Master 
whom they served, who bad said he that would rule 
must be the servant of all, they saw that the honor 
they were to receive was not to come from man. No- 
where do we find the least sanction for the dogma 
that gives to priest and confessor the right and au- 
thority to exercise contro] over the consciences of 
men, and the usurpation of this authority is a mon- 
strous wrong, which has brought untold sorrow and 
suffering to the Christian church. It is the truth 
that shall make free, and coming to a knowledge of 
the truth as it is in Jesus, we are set free from the 
bondage of tradition, from the commandments of 
men, and from the domination of those who aspire 
to rule over the heritage of Christ. 

Peter, as be stands before his gentile audience, 
perceives the meaning of his vision and is prepared 
to enter upon the work now opening before him. In 
continuing his sermon he recounts the circumstances 
connected with the beginning of the ministry of 
Jesus, which he tells them was begun in Galilee, and 
published throughout all Jndea. He rehearses the 
treatment he received at the hands of the Jewish 
people, testifying that it was to him all the prophets 
bear witness. The fervor and earnestness which 
Peter, more than any other of the apostles seems to 
have displayed, reached the hearts of those who heard 
him, and they felt the power under which be spoke. 
In the expressive words of the narrative, “ the Holy 
Ghost fell upon them.” This we must understand as 
meaning that they were convinced of the truth that 
Peter had declared, and accepting it with gladness 
were ready to make acknowledgment of their faith. 

Peter could see no reason for withholding from 
these believing Gentiles the rite of baptism which 


had been adopted from the Hebrew usage. In re- 
ceiving the converts to the Christian communion, 
the rite was continued for a time; that it was made 
an ordinance essential to admission to the church 
has no more warrant from the New Testament than 
has the ceremony of feet-wasbing, the anointing 
with oil, or the observance of the passover, all bur- 
densome usages of the Hebrew law. 
CHARLES G. AMES ON WHITTIER. 
From a Memorial Discourse at Boston. 
INEXPRESSIBLY tender and touching to us now are the 
lines he addressed but a few days ago to his aged 
friend, Dr. Holmes; they will be treasured as his 
last words,—the swan song of the pious bard: 
“The hour draws near, howe’er delayed and late 
When at the Eternal Gate 
We leave the words and works we call our own, 
And lift void hands alone 


* For Love to fill. Our nakedness of soul 
Brings to that Gate no toll; 
Giftless we come to Him who all things gives, 
And live because He lives!” 

There we leave him, within that Gate of God, and 
in the peace of that sheltering shadow which is itself 
the Everlasting Light. There we leave him, and 
there we hope to find him. And shall we not find 
him the same man described in 1877 by the noble 
friend he has gone to join,—William Henry Chan- 
bing: “An angel of a man! so simple, sweet, strong 
for the right, clear in conviction, unquailing, yet 
humble and gentle, fond of little children, loving the 
society of young girls and women”? 

But how large and handsome is the finished 
earthly life! How fair the record traced by a faith- 
ful soul! How rich the inward resources! How full 
and exhaustless the fountain that has sent out such 
abundant and shining streams! How nicely bal- 
anced and rounded the character! How firmly set 
in a frame of great principles, yet how flexible tothe 
needs of the time! 

Mystic enough to lie open and passive to the fine 
influences of that unseen world whence come all 
wisdom, love, and power; rational enough to be a 
calm and reflective observer of this world ; practical 
enough to utilize bis beautiful dreams as working 
models of life; mindful of the infinite and eternal, 
yet employing his full force for each day’s work; 
cosmopolitan in his sympathies, yet intensely Ameri- 
can and attentive to the town-meeting; thrilling to 
far-off events that affect humanity, yet affectionate 
and fond of those whose eyes looked oftenest into 
his own,—such are the grand features of John G. 
Whittier. 

Being dead, he yet shall speak. In widening cir- 
cles,and as an enduring power for good, shall be heard 
and felt that simple and faithful testimony to a reli- 
gion which exalts the spirit above the letter and the 
life above the form; which emancipates the soul 
from terror, servility, prejudice, and false authority ; 
which finds revelation in reason and experience, in 
nature and history; which counts all men as one 
family, and abhors whatever hurts“the least of 
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these;” which seeks to unite men, nct in opinion or 
by mechanism, but in good-will, respect, and common 
service ; which accepts life as a trust and dedicates 
it to highest uses, yet counting the present as but an 
infancy ; taking no airs, making no claims, asking no 
private favors, vaunting no merits, affecting no occult 
knowledges, but content to leave the destiny of the 
soul and all else to the wisdom and fairness of the 
Supreme Management. 

Such a religion we need alike for home consump- 
tion and public use; we need it alike for this world 
and for whatever world the soul may find in its future 
migrations. Is it not the religion of the Inward 
Light ? 


Intelligencer and Journal. 
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Howakp M. JENKINS, Managing Editor. 
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“ THE STATE OF SOCIETY.” 
Tuis is a phrase peculiar to Friends, and as we un- 
derstand it, is expressive of the condition in which 


the religious life of our body is maintained in its sev- 


eral branches. The process by which this know]l- 
edge is obtained is unique, differing essentially from 
every other body of Christian believers. Doubtless 
in the adoption of the Queries as the means of keep- 
ing before the members the necessity of watchful- 


ness in the several particulars inquired after, a de- 


gree of adherence to these was attained, and a care | 


extenced, which was helpful not only to the weak 
and faltering, but to the whole body. 


It was not difficult to duly attend all the meet- 
ings for worship and discipline, when there were so 
few other opportunities for social and religious inter- 





course, that in any sense met the advanced standard | 


of Friends a century ago, and our meeting-houses 
were the resort of young and old, who, trained toa 
worship that had no other form cf service than sit- 
ting down in reverential silence, waited in the quiet, 
or listened to the spoken word, as the case might be, 
and were content, not all perhaps being ministered | 
unto, but each one having time and opportunity for 
reflection. 

The conditions under which we find ourselves to- 
day widely differ from those earlier times. The 
spirit of inquiry is abroad in the church and in so- 
cial life,and the liberty of thought and of action 
that bas resulted is felt by all classes and conditions 
of men. It is no longer said that the principle and 
testimonies held by the Society of Friends are con- | 
fined to that body of Christian believers. Men, and 


a few women with eloquent discourse, draw to other ! 


congregations many who belong to our fold, but are 
not satisfied with its methods. 

This “ State of Society ” is awakening an earnest 
inquiry in the minds of those upon whom its bur- 
dens rest, and the weakness it has brought to many 
of our meetings is calling for some action that may 
lead our people to appreciate the necessity of at- 
tendance of cur meetings. The perpetuity of Friends 
as a distinctive religious body must eventually de- 
pend upon the faithfulness with which its meetings 
for worship and discipline are kept up. 

The First-day gives universal leisure for this ser- 
vice as regards worship, and while the conditions of 
trade or business make it difficult to meet together 
as has been the custom, in the middle of the week, 
there should be a willingness to hold such meetings 
atan hour when ail could be in attendance. Our 
fellow professors of other societies do this and find 
it prcfitable; we are not at all reluctant to attend lec- 
tures and social occasions held in the evening, and 
would, if our hearts were in earnest in the observ- 
ance of this requirement, soon become accustomed 
to the change. When the heart is in the work the 
time comes to be a secondary consideration. If, 
instead of a few elderly people, who by reason of 
age and freedom from worldly care have nothing to 
hinder their attendance at our meetings for discipline, 
we could see the young, vigorous life, the fresh 
thoughts and the inquiring spirit gather with us to 
inquire into the state of Society, and give expression 
to the fresh openings of truth as it comes before 
them in the manifold aspects of to-day, what a gain 
it would be to all—to the old by keeping them in 
touch with the active work going on amongst us, and 
to the young in the wise and tender counsel they 
might receive, that would deepen and strengthen the 
best life in themsel vee. 

We suffer as a Society for want of this entering 
into fellowship and bearing one another’s burdens, 
The young must be the successors of those who pass 
on to the great beyond ; they need to be brought into 
such service as they can perform while they bavethe 
older ones to counsel and advise. The world’s ad- 
vances in all right endeavor have been made by the 
young; all its reforms both in the church and in 
civil government have been due to the zeal and 
steadfast courage of vigorous youth. Let us profit 
by the lessons of the past and while the day lasts 
see to it that our work for the building up of our 
“ most holy faith” does not languish because of our 
unfaithfulness. 


Tue article on “The Colambian Religious Con- 
gress” in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL Of Ninth 
month 24, should have been signed J. W. P. instead 
of 3. A..F, 
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A WHITTIER memorial meeting will be held, under 
the auspices of Young Friends’ Association, in Race 
Street meeting-house, Cherry street end, on Fifth- 
day evening, the 20th instant, at 8 o’clock. All are 
cordially invited to attend. 


In the opening of his very admirable discourse on 
“Whittier’s Religion,” recently, in Boston, Charles 
G. Ames says, ‘‘about one hundred and fifty years 
ago, the religious movement called Quakerism broke 
out, like a spiritual fire,in the midst of Christen- 
dom.” The “one” we presume must be a misprint. 
It is almost precisely two centuries and a half, now, 
since George Fox began his religious work. 


MARRIAGES. 


PYLE—PASSMORE. 
mother, Oxford, Pa., 


bride’s 
1892, under the 


—At the residence of the 
6th of Tenth month, 
care of Nottingham Monthly Meeting, Pa., Frederic B. 
Pyle, of Washington, D. C., Son of Robert L. and the late 
Elizabeth D. Pyle, of London Grove, Pa., and Ellen Pass- 
more, daughter of Elizabeth B. and the late 
of Oxford, Pa 

RHOADS—ENGLE. 
mother, Tenth month 6, 1892, by Friends’ ceremony, 
H. Rhoads, of Secane, Delaware county, Pa., son of James 
and Mary H. Rhoads, and Josephine, daughter of Susan L, 
and the late Joseph Engle, of Chester, Pa. 

WHITTAKER—HEACOCK.—At the 
bride’s Wyncote, Pa., Ninth month 14, 1892, by 
Alfred M. Whittaker, of Hamilton, 
Anna E. Whittaker, 
Minerva, daughter of Edward and the 
. Heacock, of Wyncote. 


George B. 
Passmore, 


At the residence of the bride's 


Isaac 


residence of the 
aunt, 
Friends’ ceremony, 
Ohio, son of John and 
Ohio, and Annie 


late Jeannette L 


of Camden, 


DEATHS. 

AMBLER.—Tenth month 2, 1892, 
Norristown, Pa., in his 66th year. 

BIDDLE.—On Sixth-day morning, Tenth month 7, 
1892, Rachel Miller, widow of William Canby Biddle, and 
daughter of the late Daniel L. and Hannah Miller, in her 
74th year; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Phila- 
Adelphia. 

CHASE.—At Providence, R, L.. on the evening of Tenth 
month 5, 1892, LL.D., in the 66th year of 
brother of Pliny Earle Chase. For 
more than thirty years he was a professor and for ten years 
President of the Haverford College. 
the New Testament Company of the American Committee 
for the Revision of the Bible, and his scholarship and at- 
tainments were of a high order 

PUGH.—At her residence in Pa., Tenth 
month 7, 1892, Martha, widow of Edward Pugh, 
86th year. Interment at Radnor Friends’ ground. 


William Ambler, of 


Thomas Chase, 
his age; a younger 


He was a member of 


Norristown, 
in her 


THERE is a confidence necessary to human inter- 
course, and without which men are more often in- 
jured by their own suspicions than they would be by 
the perfidy of others.— Burke. 


“Lirr up your head at last as being free from 
slavery. Dare to look up to God and say: ‘ Make 
use of me for the future as Thou wilt. I am of the 
same mind. I am one with Thee.’ ”— Epictetus. 
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A VISIT TO WHITTIER IN 1885.' 

In the latter part of the Fifth month, 1885, Dill- 
wyn Parrish, Daniel Neall, and myself paid a visit 
to John G. Whittier at his home, Amesbury, Massa- 
chusetts. 

The visit was arranged by Daniel Neall, and both 
he and Dillwyn Parrish were old friends of the poet 
dating back to the time when the latter resided in 
Philadelphia. I had never seen him before, but my 
father was also an old friend of his in the anti-slavery 
days prior to the fifties. We arrived at Amesbury 
about noon on a Seventh-day, and after luncheon, 
sent a message to Whittier that we would wait on 
him at any time most agreeable to him. Word came 
back, ‘‘ the earlier the better.” We then proceeded 
to the modest little Friendly home, which is now 
historic, and were met in the hall by the poet, who 
came forward with quick, firm step to greet his old 
friends with a cordial welcome. He had previously 
written that he would meet us at Boston; but a neu- 
ralgic affection rendered traveling unsafe. 

We went with him into his little library, where 
many of his poems were written, and for perhaps 
two and a half hours engaged in conversation. A 
large portion of it related to old times and to the 
friends who had fought with bim the righteous bat- 
tle for freedom. Many had passed away, but he in- 
quired particularly after al! who were left, and spoke 
in affectionate terms of his friends and co-laborere, 
Of the importance of his own part in the great battle 
of the century, he did not appear to have a realizing 
sense. A more modest, retiring man I have never 
met. He was diffident to an extent that must often 
have caused him pain, and which kept him almost 
entirely alocf from all gatherings of people, except 
Friends’ meetings, whicb, both for worship and dis- 
cipline, he regularly attended whenever his health 
permitted. When we left in the latter part of the 
afternoon it was with an engagement to call the next 
morning, First-day, and accompany him to meeting. 
He put on his broad-brimmed hat and walked out 
with us, and we were impressed with his erect bear- 
ing and his unusually straight form. He was then 
in his 78th year, slightly bard of hearing, and in fair 
health except for the neuralgic pains which at times 
caused him much suffering. 

The next morning when we called on our way to 
meeting it was raining, and our friend having some 
cold, was afraid to venture out, so Daniel Neall re- 
mained with him, while Dillwyn Parrish and I pro- 
ceeded to meetiny, first invitation to 
return and dine with him. This we did in due time, 
partaking of an old-fashioned Friendly dinner very 
pleasant to remember. Having made no notes at 
the time, it is difficult to recall the tenor of our con- 
versation, but it related chiefly to old times and old 
friends, and to the changed condition of things in 
his old age. “I never cared for fame,” but 
I do desire the love of my friends.” It was difficult 
to realize, as we freely talked with this old-time 
Friend and felt the beneficent influence of his sweet 


accepting an 


he said, “ 


and peaceable spirit, that this was the man who for 
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read at Swarthmore llege Vhittier Memorial 
nth month 7, 1 
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a third of a century was the poet of the anti-slavery 
cause, and uttered the words of fire against the sin 
of slaveholding, or even that he was the sweet singer 
who had enriched our literature with “ Snow-Bound ” 
and “ Maud Maller.” 

While I was impressed with his diffidence and 
shyness in everything relating to himself, and with 
his gentleness of manner and sweetness of spirit, 
no one who talked with him could fail to be also 
impressed with a certain quiet mastery of expression 
—the habit of conveying his ideas in the simplest 
and purest speech. The prevailing tone of his con- 
versation was serious, of course, but there were not 
wanting touches of refined and exquisite humor. 


He told us that be was daily in receipt of more letters | 


than it was possible for him to answer, and large 
numbers of persons were desirous to visit him, far 
more than his strength would permit him to receive. 
He frankly stated that he was often sorely taxed by 
the visits of persons who were strangers to him, and 
in reply to a remark made by one of us that we 
feared our visit might, be some tax upon his strength, 
he promptly replied that on the contrary, the visits 
of those near and dear to him were the chief com- 
fort of his life. When we left him, about the middle 
of First-day afternoon, to take the train for our 
homes—never to meet again—he was visibly affected 
at parting with his two old friends. Itis one of my 
precious memories that he took me aside and said, 
“Tam glad thee came. I knew thy father well and 
esteemed him highly. I shall be pleased to see thee 
whenever thee can come and to have thee bring thy 
wife.” Then followed the leave taking and we went 
back to the hotel. Here we were confronted with a 
difficulty when the proprietor at first declined to 
receive his pay, stating that Mr. Whittier had called 
in advance of our coming and told him we were to 
be his guests. We were perplexed—because on the 
one hand we did not wish to appear to decline his 
hospitality, nor on the other, to be a tax upon him; 
when it occurred to the writer to suggest that inas- 
much as we had unexpectedly been the recipients of 
his hospitality at his own home, we could reasonably 
insist upon paying our score at the hotel. 

And thus ended a visit which none of us ever 
forgot. Of the four who met together then, seven 
years ago, I am the only one left in active life. 
Dillwyn Parrish passed into the other life some 
years ago; Danie) Neall has been for some time in 
feeble health; this meeting is one of many held in 
commemoration of the beautiful life just closed of 
him around whom we then gathered, as the whole 
nation may be said to have lately gathered in spirit 
about his bier. 

As an American I am proud of the poet Whit- 
tier; but it is not the great poet I shall chiefly 
remember, nor even the most eminent repre- 
sentative of our Quaker faith; but I shall always 
think of him as he appeared to us that day; the old- 
time Friend, full of sweetness and love for all man- 
kind ; caring little or nothing for creeds and confes- 
sions of faith, but reverently and humbly endeavor- 
ing to follow the Master. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
LETTERS FROM ISAAC WILSON.—VI. 
Firra-pay, Ninth month 29. Spent the day socially 
with Wm. G. Smith and family, and find in them a 
living interest and an earnest desire for the enjoy- 
ment of Society advantages. By much pains taken 
during the day a well attended meeting was arranged 
for the evening in the Methodist Church in the 
neighborhood, where the Gospel in its simplicity was 
abundantly handed forth. An aged man told our 
Friends after meeting that he bad recently learned 
that his mother (who died when he was quite young), 
was a Friend, and that he would walk two miles to 

another meeting like that. 

Sixth-day, a. m., we called upon Enos Tenice and 
wife, on our way to Chanute, where we dined again 
with our friend, Eunice Haines and her daughter 
Anna, after which we were accompanied to the train 
by our friends William G. Smith and wife, who 
seemed quite reluctant to say farewell, feeling that 
our stay bad been too short. Had we not written on 
to Ellis'I felt that we could have remained over First- 
day to good advantage. 

But we find ourselves once more moving off on 
the train, arriving at Topeka at 7 p. m., where we are 
met by our friend John Brown, to whose pleasant 
and hospitable home we are conveyed, but to find a 
sad vacancy, caused by the recent removal of a lov- 
ing and devoted mother, who had looked anxiously 
forward to our coming. Although strangers, her sis- 
ter, Susanna Davis of Virginia, with whom we hada 
home during the recent Conference, had written her 
relative to our visit, but she could not wait for us, 
Yet it seemed that she left in feeling her hope and 
anticipated enjoyment with the husband and chil- 
dren, and while feelings of grief welled up in the 
heart, yet that of deep sympathy and friendship 
overruled, and it is seldom our lot to enter the home 
of entire strangers with greater nearness of feeling. 
As the hour for retiring drew near a spirit of devo- 
tion arose with us, and with the two ur three; the 
Master’s presence was realized as we buwed the knee 
and gave expression to our emotions of sympathy, 
gratitude, and supplication. 

The morning dawned with the same feelings of 
interest, added to by the presence of a son and 


| brother for whom the sister had sent. He had ar- 


rived the evening before, but not until after we had 
retired. While both are associated in church rela- 
tions, they in no way feel bound to subscribe to its 
creed, and most heartily endorse the principles of 
Friends, and seemed very much to appreciate our 
visit. Although oflice work claimed their attention 
a portion of the time, they came and spent the noon 
hour witb us at the depot, where we had arranged to 


| meet. And while we can but feel that our Seciety in 


many such cases loses such inspired lives, we do not 
know to what extent they are leavening the char- 
acter of the religious world among others. 

I hope not to speak at any time in these letters 
with the appearance of boastfulness, but I feel that I 
am only writing to a great many of our Friends who 


| I know want to bear from us, and if any cau be in- 
i duced to greater appreciation of the privilege of 
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meeting and Society by my thus speaking of the pri- 
vations felt by others, and the result of our mingling 
with them, the object of the letters will be gained. 

We leave Topeka at 1 p. m., Tenth month 1, and 
ride through one unlimited tract of wheat and corn 
lands until 9 p. m., when we are met at Ellis by our 
friend Daniel Griest, and to our great surprise and 
pleasure find also our friend Edward Coale, of 
Holder, Ill. A short ride of one anda half miles 
brings us to Daniel’s home, where we find a kind 
welcome and rest for the night. 

First-day. The morning finds us well and rested. 
It is a bright, clear morning, and we learn that three 
meetings are arranged for the day, and while the 
physical would almost shrink, the spiritual answers 
to the apparent demand. The Congregationalists 
having kindly offered their house and time of ser- 
vice, both morning and evening, it was accepted, 
and we gathered at 11 a. m., with an interesting and 
attentive audience, to whom the words of truth 
flowed freely. The afternoon appointment being 
eight miles out in the country, we burriedly took 
dinner and drove over the greatest range of unbroken 
prairie that we had ever traveled by private convey- 
ance, and we could understand better than before 
some of the privations and hardships of these west- 
ern homes, Although the time was past when we 
arrived at the place of meeting, we found but one 
nan there and no key to unlock the door—not the 
most encouraging prospect. And yet a feeling that 
it would be all right forbade discouragement. And 
it was but ashort time until the house was opened 
and weil filled with as attentive and appreciative 
an audience as is often our privilege to stand before. 
Several requested that we remain and hold another 
meeting in the evening, but as we bad made engage- 
ment to return to Ellie, we bad to hasten back in 
order to get supper and meet the appointment at7 30. 
Being a little late, we found the minister serving the 
well-filled house by reading from the Scriptures, but 
upon our entering all gathered into silence, and the 
truth as handed forth found a warm reception in many 
hearts, with the acknowledgment then, and again to- 
day, to our friend Daniel Griest, that they “could 
understand that kind of preaching.” While the day 
was one of much labor, yet being shared by our friend 
Edward Coale,the burden was somewhat lightened, 
and we feel that it was a day to be truly thankful for. 
And after a good night’s rest we find vurselves none 
the worse for the work performed. 

Our friend Edward bids us farewell and starts 
homeward this morning, and our time is being spent 
in writing that claims our attention. It is inter- 
spersed just now by the receipt of letters from all 
our dear children (and some others) And while we 
feel so widely separated iu the outward, we cannot be 
too thankful to know that all are well and in full ac- 
cord with our movements. 

Third-day is spent in social mingling until the 
evening, a meeting being appointed in a hall in the 
town, which was well attended, with many acknowl- 
edgments of satisfaction for the occasion. 

This closes our labor in this part, and we are en- 
couraged to feel that it may not have been in vain. 

Elis, Kan., Tenth month 4. Isaac WILSON. 








| to reform it. 





THE WIFE OF PERE HYACINTHE. 

[OuR correspondent H. A. P. gives here an account of her 
attendance upon a meeting addressed by Madame Loyson 
of Paris, the wife of Pere Hyacinthe, whose excommunica- 
tion from the Church of Rome in 1869 aroused such gen- 
eral interest. The society in whose interest she speaks is 
for the evangelization of France and includes Methodists, 
Presbyterians, Lutherans, and other Protestants. The 
reforms demanded by it are the Bible for the laity, the 
abolition of enforeed celibacy in the priesthood, and the 
choice of the officials for the head of the Church by its 
members. Although falling far short of Friends’ idea of 
true worship, it is a step in advance of the Roman church, 
and may have interest for many of our readers.—EDITORS 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. ] 

I bad the pleasure and privilege of meeting, and 
listening to an earnest address from Madame Loyson 
a few days since, and wish I might share somewhat 
with your readers. 

She is a large, fine-looking woman, with a rarely 
expressive face, and though not young I saw nota 
gray thread in her very black hair. Her subject was 
the ‘“ National Society for the Evangelization of 
France.” 

In speaking of Pere Hyacintbhe’s work she says: 
“T speak now as one of his humble followers, not as 
his wife.” She claims there are thirty million people 
whoare wisbing to throw off the Roman yoke and be 
free from the Pope’s domination. She said they had 
calls from all over the world for help. Onae noble 
young man came from an old Catholic church in 
Armenia at the foot of Mount Ararat, founded in 
the Apostolic times, where their instruction had 
come down orally, never having had a Bible. A 
Japanese called upon them to inquire of their faith. 
He eaid, “of all the the missionaries in our country 
we like the Catholics the best, because they are 
warmer and more cordial, but we do not understand 
who they worship, whether it is God or the Pope or 
the Virgin Mary.” She says they are striving to 
overthrow the power of the Roman Catholic Church 
in the State of France, and though the “old Catho- 
lics”” far outnumber the Romanists, the latter have 
the power of the State in their hands and so the 
advantage. 

Inviting questions, a Canadian woman present 
said, ‘‘ We Catholics in Canada are waiting for the 
movement, but we fear it will not be until the stars 
and stripes float over us.” “Od, well,’ said Madame 
Loyson, laughingly, “ We will not speak of the latter 
subject.” 

She is enthusiastically interested in the Congress 
of Religions. I hope she will take partinit. She 
said, “ You ought by all means to have the World’s 
Fair grounds opened on Sunday. No commerce; but 
utilize every bit of the time and space possible for 
promoting the moral and religious welfare of the peo- 
ple. You will not have sufficient resources outside 
for the multitude. You will regret it if you do not 
embrace this great opportunity.” 

She had not time to speak upon the Temperance 
question as she would like, but wished to say one 
warning word: “ Your cuisine is all wrong, you need 
In the thirty years I have lived in 
France (she is a native of New York) I never met a 
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or less of the malady. You eat too much; you have 
too many dainties; they inflame the stomach and 
lead to intemperance. You need to be more simple 
in your diet.” 

She seemed puzzled to know what not to say, 
there was so much she wished to say to us, to talk 
with us about, and the time was so short, so many 
calls had been made upon her in the city of Chicago 
to speak in the churches and to various bodies, but 
she must be off to other cities where there was a de- 
sire to hear tidings of their work. 

She is very affable and approachable, and after 
the meeting we had a very pleaeant little social time 
with her. There is surely great evidence of union 
of Christian endeavor, in essentials, all over the 
world. May we do our whole duty in advancing this 
union, 

The University of Chicago was formally opened 
yesterday, admitting all applicants on equal terms, 
regardless of sex or color. There are a number of 
persons of color already errolled. The Faculty will 
be open to women as well as to men. 

I have been deeply interested in the recent book 
by Baroness Von Suttner of Austria, entitled 
“Ground Arms.” It was translated by a Chicago wo- 
man, but the publishers thought best to“ cut” the 
story somewhat, as they deemed it best so for Amer- 
ican readers. It is a fearful arraignment of the war 
policy, and should be widely circulated and read. 

She is Vice-President of the International Peace 
Congress. The translator says: “The success of 
‘Ground Arms’ has been amazing. Inthe Austrian 
Parliament grave ministers of finance have com- 
mended its reading; all ranks of life have been pro- 
foundly impreseed by it, and able critics have com- 
pared its influence in Germany to that of ‘ Uncle 
Tom's Cabin’ in America.” oe A 


THE SOUTH CAROLINA SCHOOLS. 

A MEETING in the interest of the Freedmen schools 
was held at Race street meeting- house on Fourth-day 
evening, the 5th inst. The attendance was far less 
than the importance of the cause demanded and 
which the interest Friends have professed in the 
colored people might have led us to expect. Did we 
but reflect on the slow progress of our own ancestors 
and the centuries of education we have the bene- 
fit of, we would not expect others, whether colored 
people or Indians, to advance to our standard in the 
few years that they have had the opportunity of 
advancement. 

Abby D. Monro and Anna M. Nicholas’ of the 
Mount Pleasant School, Martha Schofield, of Aiken, 
S. C.,and A. E. Perry, who had been agsociated with 
Rachel Mather at Beaufort, S. C., gave interesting 
accounts of the progress made in the condition of 
the people, civilly, socially, and religiously. Remarks 
were also made by George L. Maris, Frances E. W 
Harper, Dr. Eavenson, and others, and the feeling 
seemed to prevail that a larger amount should be 
raised within our Yearly Meeting than has hereto- 
fore been done, and the hope was expressed that the 
liberality of our neighboring Yearly Meeting of New 
York would be emulated. J. Mm. T., dt. 
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A small but interested audience assembled on the 
afternoon of the 9:h,in Swarthmore Meeting-house 
to listen to Abby D. Munro, Martha Schofield, and 
Anna Nicholas. The graphic account given of their 
early life in the South, which in Martha Schofield’s 
case began 27 years ago, the then helplessness of the 
recently free negroes as contrasted with their pres- 
ent improved condition, was listened to with interest. 
But much yet remains to be done for the thousands 
of children who are so inadequately provided for, as 
well as the aged ones, who are still left to the mercy 
of the charitable. These faithful women continue to 
stand steadfast to the cause of the elevation of the 
colored people, and appeals were made to give them 
what we of the North do not need as they do, part- 
worn clothing, etc. Nothing of value to bouseholds 
here will go amiss in filling barrels. Of course 
money is always needful to pay for education, and 
we trust there will be a substantial response as a re- 
sult of the labors of these self-sacrificing women. 


H. 
EDUCATIONAL. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NoTEs.—The Whittier memorial 
evening, given by the Faculty, friends of the college, and 
undergraduates, on the 7th, was a decided success. Presi- 
dent De Garmo opened the meeting by alluding briefly to 
the character of the dead poet, and of his works. The his- 
torical account of Whittier’s life, by Professor William I. 
Hull, treated at length of the poet’s connection with the 
anti-slavery movement, and especially of that part of his 
life spent in Philadelphia. This was followed by an ex- 
cellently rendered selection from ‘* Snow Bound,” contain- 
ing some of Whittier’s most beautiful thoughts, by Carrie 
B. Way, ’93. Howard M. Jenkins discussed the literary 
and ethical quality of Whittier’s work, placing the school 
and generation to which he belonged among the classic 
groups of English and American literature. He claims for 
Whittier a place second only to Longfellow, as the poet of 
the people and of common life. Of all American poets 
none is so universally beloved as Whittier. 

George H. Strout, 93, gave an able recital of ‘The 
Mantle of St. John de Matha.” Dean Bond followed, por- 
traying in language worthy of the beautiful theme, the 
deeply religious and Christian character of the Quaker 
poet, citing, in many instances, his own words, uttered so 
fearlessly upon the side of right. In response to a call for 
personal reminiscences of the dead poet, Isaac H. Clothier 
spoke of a visit to Whittier at the home of the latter, a 
few years ago; and Robert M. Janney gave a graphic and 
touching description of the funeral services. 

The concluding number of the programme was a recita- 
tion, ** Tauler, the Preacher,” by Prof. Myrtie E. Furman, 
a selection beautiful and pathetic. 

The Junior Class has chosen the following officers: 
President, Stuart Wilder; Vice-President, Herman Con- 
row; Secretary, Mary A. Hayes; Treasurer, Marion D. 
Perkins. 

. The annual Sophomore-Freshman reception was held in 
the college parlors in the evening of the Sth inst. The 
following committee received, on behalf of the class of 
‘95: Charles D. White, Frank L. Price, Walter Clothier, 
Irad Burrough, Herbert Wade, Susie Garrett, Alice Barnes, 
Fanny Cheers, Carrie Gunton, and Mary Hollingshead. 

The Senior Engineers are making a topographical sur- 
vey of the college property. The best plan will be sent to 
the Columbian Exposition. C. 
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SWARTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—The new school at 
Swarthmore has made a very encouraging start. The total 
number enrolled is 40, of whom are in the Academic 
Department. In addition to these one of the cottages fur- 
nishes a room for a kindergarten, in charge of a specialist. 
The kindergarten numbers 13 pupils. Notwithstanding the 
erection of a new building, the capacity of the school will 
soon be reached, and more commodious buildings will be 
needed. 


2D 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
GROWING IN GRACE. 
WHEN hands unclasp from earnest prayer, 

And then outreach with tender care 
To those whose lives their aid will bless 
And lift to truest happiness, 

We grow in grace. 


When feet on errands swiftly run, 

That bless the earth as does the sun; 

When eyes in love and pity gaze 

On one who from the right path strays, 
We grow in grace. 


When from the heart a happy song 
Floats jubilant, aye, clear and strong, 
Of kindly thought which onward speeds 
To crystallize in noble deeds, 

We grow in grace. 


When, e’en though weak, we strive to bear 
Of life’s great burdens each our share, 
Unquestioning and patient still, 
Tracing always the Father’s will, 

We grow in grace. 


When step by step we tread each day 
Along the blessed narrow way ; 
Along the path that grows more bright, 
Until we walk in Heaven's own light, 
We grow in grace. 
Ninth month 23, 1892. M. ALICE Brown. 
GOD’S BLESSING. 
IN a thronged and busy schoolroom, 
On a clear, calm summer day, 
With their cards upon the table, 
Sat some merry boys at play. 
To those young, imperfect visions 
Life was opening bright and fair, 
Here a mother’s love was written, 
There a father's earnest prayer. 


When the cards were all divided 
And they joined another game, 
Youthful passions, strong already, 
Were enkindled to a flame. 
Now and then a peal of laughter 
Made those aged walls resound, 
Now and then coarse, vulgar language 
From their lips expression found. 


Suddenly, by common impulse, 
Each one dropped the game began, 
For within the open doorway, 

Stood a bowed and aged man. 
Four-score years had shed their luster 
O’er his brow still smooth and fair, 
But the silver locks told plainly 

Time's effacing hand was there. 


AN aged man ounce said I never eigage in auythipg upon 
which I canrot ask G.d's blessing.’ 
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With a word and smile of welcome, 
Each one met the hoary sage, 

And the aged pilgrim, kindly, 
Thanked them for “ respect to age.” 

Uncle,” cried the youthful gamblers, 
As he laid aside his cane, 

‘Uncle, we are just commencing, 

Join us in this merry game.” 


*Certainly,” replied the stranger, 
“ But permit me first to say, 
From a deep regard for duty, 
E’er I join your merry play, 
Let us quit this dusty schoolroom, 
And upon yon bright green sod, 
Let us, precious children, kneeling, 
Ask a blessing from our God.” 


Blessing! burst in smothered accents, 
From that gay, unthinking throng, 
Strange indeed to ask a blessing, 
On a play we know is wrong. 
We can kneel before our parents, 
At the bedside humbly bow, 
And entreat our God to bless us, 
But we cannot do it now. 


‘Never! never,” said the good man, 
And his pensive gaze returned, 
‘Have I aided in performing 
What a gracious Father spurned ; 
If I could not, humbly kneeling, 
Ask protection from my God, 
Then I knew that it was evil, 
And | left that path untrod.” 


It has led me safely, children, 
Through the labyrinth of life, 
Nerved my hand and kept me faithful, 
Through the darkest hours of strife. 





Take it children for your motto, 
And in stern temptation’s hour, 
Follow out its blessed precepts 


And you too shall feel its power.” 


Tears bedewed those youthful faces 
As they gathered ‘round his knee, 


While he calmly, sweetly told them 
Of the ‘‘ Man of Calvary.” 
Told them of the saints and sages, 


Seers and prophets, holy names, 
Who in darker days and ages, 
Bravely faced the scorching flames, 


‘Will you, children,” said he kindly, 
“In your play at home or school, 


Youth’s bright mdrn, or manhood’s promise, 


Take thisas your golden rule? 
Need we tell the magic answer 

Childish voices well proclaim, 
Need we even say, no longer 


Did they join that luring game. 


Higher thoughts impelled them forward, 
Nobler motives bore them on, 
While above the world of childhood 
Rose in brightness manhood’s sun. 
And when thro’ life’s straits and sorrows 
Demons lured them from the way, 
Angels taught again the lesson 
Of that bright, eventful day. 


| —A. F. Kent, in Children’s Friend, 
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PUNDITA RAMABAI AND HER WORK. 


at seven, beaten and burned with hot irons until she 


Dvrine the past few months there has been an un- prayed for death to release her from ber sufferings. 


usual lack of authentic information concerning Pun- 
dita Ramabai and her school. Her-letters to the 
executive committee have been necessarily few, and 
of a business nature. Out of school hours, and dur- 
ing the recent vacation, she has given all her thought 
and time to the work on the new school building. 
The additions and repairs are greater than at first 
estimated; but they have been made with good judg- 
ment, and with the approval of her advisers in India. 
The work is nowso near completion that on the 26th 
of July the schoo] was reopened in the new home. 
Interesting reports of the opening exercises are just 
received, a brief summary of which is herewith 
given. Letters and full details will be published in 
the October number of Lend a Hand, the organ of 
he Ramabai Association. 

The editor of the Bombay Guardian calls the 
opening day of the school “a red-letter day,” and 
the Sharada Sadan “an accomplished fact.” He 
writes that it has a site in Poona eminently adapted 
for its purposes; that the buildings are spacious and 
airy, and sufficiently secluded to enable the inmates 
to maintain the traditions and customs of their caste. 

The opening exercises occupied the morning and 
evening hours, and were both novel and interesting. 
Representatives of the Church of England, the Free 
Chureh of Scotland, the Methodist Church, the 
Society of Friends, the converted Parsee, the Parsee 
of the old religion of fire, and the orthodox Hindu 
were present, forming an audience of unique char- 
acter. 

The dedicatory services in the morning were of a 
purely religions nature, in which all the ministers 
and others present participated. Rev. Mr. Appaji, a 
converted Brahmin, expressed the conviction that 
this day marked an epoch in the history of Western 
India. It seemed to him wonderful that this new 
departure, striking at the root of some of their most 
cherished customs, should be taken in Poona, the 
city of the Peishwas. 

At the conclusion of the morning exercises, Rev. 
Mr. Small offered to Ramabai the sincerest sympathy 
of the missionaries present, with the assurance that 
hereafter they should follow her work with more 
intelligent interest and more definite prayers. Ac- 
cording to the Indian custom, sweetmeats and cups 
of milk were passed around before separating. 

In the evening the school-room was beautifully 
decorated with flowers, and was crowded with ma- 
tive gentlemen and ladies, together with a few Euro- 
peans. The presiding officer was Dr. Pandurang, 
chairman of the former Bombay Advisory Board. 
He spoke of his own regret, and the regret of many 
of his friends, when the school was removed from 
Bombay to Poona. But it gave him pleasure to see 
the children looking so happy and more healthful in 
a large and comfortable home of their own. The 
pupils sang Marathi songs that were not unmusical to 
the ear of a foreigner. One of the songs, composed 
by a pupil, was a true aud pathetic story of a little 
child betrothed when five years old, sold by her 
parents to an old man for a hundred rupees,a widow 
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Ramabai rescued her from a fate worse than death, 
and she is now a happy inmate of the Sharada Sadan, 
This song was translated by Ramabai, and put into 
English verse by Mrs. Denning, the wife of a Methc- 
dist missionary, who wrote also an original poem in 
honor of Ramabai. An American White Ribbcn 
song was well rendered by a few of the pupils, 
Others recited, with wonderful accuracy, an English 
dialogue descriptive of an event in the life of Peter 
the Great. Their marked proficiency in English, 
their correct pronunciation and clear enunciation, 
reflected great credit on themselves and their English 
teacher, Miss Kemp. 

In the government schools the standard for girls 
is lower than for boys. Ramabai maintains the 
higher standard throughout her school, and the pre- 
gress of her pupils justifies her course, 

Not in the school-room alone do the child-widows 
prove themselves eager and apt pupils. The cleanli- 
ness and order in the dormitories, the dining room, 
and the kitchen, speak eloquently for their deftness 
in the performance of household duties. The‘im- 
provement in their personal appearance and habits 
speaks even more eloquently for the effect of Rama- 
bai’s influence and training upon their darkened 
minds and abused, neglected bodies. 

An interesting and remarkable feature of the 
evening was an address by Mrs. Ranade, the wife of 
an eminent native judge. He isan Orthodox Hind», 
a member of the Poona Advisory Board, and bas 
ever been loyal and helpful to Ramabai. He gener- 
ously gave advice and assistance in the purchase of 
the new home. One of the native gentlemen present 
recited an original poem in Marathi. 

Ramabai, in her brief address, spoke gratefally of 
the loyal and generous support she was receiving 
from America. She reminded her hearers that this 
support was pledged for ten years only; that the 
American people had been assured by her that dur- 
ing that time her own countrymen would appreciate 
the good work of the Sadan, and come forward to 
its support; that more than three years had passed, 
and she now called upon them to make good her 
word, The Sudharah, a Poona paper, commenting on 
Ramabai’s speech, adds: “ We trust that the appeal 
of the Pandita will meet with a proper and generous 
response. If we cannot subscribe in the course of 
six years a sum sufficient to maintain a small institu- 
tion like the Sharada Sadan, we must write ourselves 
down as a people never destined to rise.” 

Dr, Bhandarkar, chairman of the Poona Advisory 
Board, an orthodox Hindu, and a loyal friend of 
Ramabai, made the concluding address. He ex- 
pressed his hearty sympathy and the sympathy of 
many of his countrymen with Ramabai and her 
work. Although she was obliged to go to America 
for the help refused herin her own country, yet he 
hoped the example of their gifted countrywoman 
and the outcome of her work would soon put to 
shame any hesitation on the part of her own people 
to help her. 

The evening exercises closed with the customary 
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distribution of flowers, spices, and sweetmeate, and 
all returned to their homes feeling that God’s bless- 
ing rested on this great humanitarian work. 

The Sharada Sadan was opened three years ago 
last March, with but one child widow and one non- 
widow. It has to-day under its protecting roof 
thirty-four child widows and ten non-widows. This 
unparalleled success has been accomplished against 
opposition and misrepresentation of the most viru- 
lent kind. Ramabai writes of itthus: “ The Sharada 
Sadan may now be considered as established on a 
firm footing. Our enemies are fairly silenced, and 
people are beginning to trust us more and more. 
God be thanked and praised for all he has done 
for us!” ; 

The executive committee are confident that the 
account of the re-opening of the Sharada Sadan will 
remove from the minds of Ramabai’s friends and 
supporters all doubt concerning her loyalty to the 
pledges made here and in India. Itseems necessary, 
however, to repeat again and again that Ramabai 
came to America a Christian; that she accepted no 


creed but that of Christ,no name but the name of 


Christian ; that, as a broad-minded Christian, she 
made her appeal to men and women of every de- 
nomination, to which appeal Trinitarians and Uni- 
tarians alike responded and are working in hearty 
accord for her cause. She repeatedly and publicly 
announced that her school must be secular and un- 
sectarian; but init the Hindu and Christian should 
have equal rights, the Vedas and the Bible should 
be placed side by side. The fact that the ortho- 
dox Hindu, the fire-worshiping Parsee, the native 
Christian, and the missionary could meet at the 
dedication of the new Sharada Sadan to offer Rama- 
bai their sympathy, congratulations, and kind wishes, 
is proof beyond all doubt that she bas been true to 
her pledge in letter and in spirit. The committee, 
therefore, caution all the friends of Ramabai against 
giving heed to misleading statements made by per- 
sons who know little, if anything, of the inception, 
the progress, and the underlying principles of the 
work of the Sharada Sadan. 

The chairman of the executive committee or the 
corresponding secretary of the association will gladly 
furnish at any time authentic information on any 
point connected with the school. Such information 
is published from time to time inthe Lend a Hand 
and is embodied in annual reports, which will be 
sent to any one interested on application —Judith W. 
Andrews, in the Christian Union. 


Mcsr people, when setting about their reforma- 
tion or conversion, are much more anxious to spend 
their lives in doing difficult or unusual things than 
to purify their intentions and to renounce self-will in 
the ordinary duties of their position ; but this isa 
great mistake. Far better make less outward alter- 
ation as to actions, and more inward change in the 
heart which prompts them. Those who are leading 
a decent, well-ordered life need much more interior 
than exterior change when they seek to become 
more earnest Christians.— Fen¢lon. 





THE WORLD'S FAIR ON FIRST-DAY. 


[Bishop Potter, of the Episcopal Diocese of New York, 
in an article in The Forum for Ninth month, argues in favor 
of opening the doors of the Exposition at Chicago on the 
first day of the week, though requiring the machinery, etc., 
to be at rest. Some of his thoughts on the subject are 
suggestive and interesting.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL. | 

It would seem as if the door of a library were one 
of those doors, the door of a well-arranged and well- 
equipped museum another, the door of a really 
worthy picture gallery still another. And for what 
do these exist? Is it not for their enlightening, re- 
fining, and instructive influence? In all these tem- 
ples one may read history. And the story of the 
world and of the races that have lived in it is part of 
the nobler and worthier education of man. Itisa 
part of that education which is closely allied to the 
highest education of all, which is his spiritual edu- 
cation. For, in.one aspect of it,one cannot look at 
the humblest piece of human handiwork without 
seeing in it how patience and the painstaking study 
of methods and materials have married themselves 
in some contrivance in which the happy issue of the 
perfected whole is nevertheless not so interesting as 
the courage and ingenuity—the hard fight with mani- 
fold obstacles—that produced it. And these quali- 
ties, though they are not the finest in human nature, 
are among them. Courage and patience and the 


steadfast purpose that will not be beaten; industry, 
the studious questioning of the forces of nature, or 


the clever harnessing of them to the harder tasks of 
life,—all these are qualities that need, undoubtedly, 
still other and nobler qualities to inspire and direct 
them. But, surely, it can be no incongruous thing to 
teach men to think, to observe, to compare,-—in one 
word, in any inferior realm of knowledge to know, 
even though they will still need supremely to be 
taught to know in the highest realm of all. 

And this would seem to indicate that, consist- 
ently with the scrupulous observance of Sunday asa 
day of rest, a great assemblage of the achievements 
of human art and industry might wisely be madea 
silent school-room of the progress of human civiliza- 
tion. Let the Columbian Exposition proclaim by 
the bush of all its varied traffic and machinery—no 
wheel turning, no engine moving, no booth or coun- 
ter open to buyer or seller, no sign or sound of busi- 
ness through all its long avenues, and, better still, by 
its doors closed till the morning hours of every Sun- 
day are ended—that the Ameriean people believe in 
a day of rest. But, if there be those who would 
later seek its precincts to look, it may be, more 
closely at the handiwork of man, to study the pro- 
gress of the race in the story of its artistic and in- 
dustrial and mechanical achievements, and to recog- 
nize thus, it may easily be, in the study of such 
achievements, with Job, that “there is a spirit in 
man, and that the inspiration of the Almighty giveth 
him understanding,’—that certainly can be no un- 
worthy use of some hours of our America’s rest day. 

[After all, continues Bishop Potter, it is not a 
question of doing the best possible thing, but of 
doing the best practical thing :] 








And, still further and pre-eminently, it should be 
considered that what may be called the Christian 
theory of life as enunciated by Christ himself de- 
mands, most of all, as between things tolerable, per- 
missible, and prohibited, what I may call the habit 
of discrimination. It does not follow, therefore, that 
where one makes a righteous concession he never 
can tell where he will stop. To know where to stop 
is, in one sense, of the very essence of his Christian 
liberty and responsibility. “I speak as unto wise 
men,” says the apostle: “ judge ye.” A man need not 
wear a Quaker coat in order to observe a decent sim- 
plicity in the matter of dress. A man need not take 
a monastic vow of celibacy or poverty in order to 
live a pure and unselfish life. He is to deal with the 
question of his duty to money, to society, to friend- 
ship, in accordance with the dictates of an enlight- 
ened judgment and conscience. And so he must do 
with the Sunday question. He has not suddenly be- 
come a godless and profane person because he differs 
with other equally honest and conscientious people 
about Sunday, or because he holds that there are in- 
herited views as to the observance of that day which 
cannot by any process of ingenuity be read into the 
pages of the New Testament, nor into any canon by 
which Christendom is bound either in its interpre- 
tation of that book or of the Lord’s day. Those in- 
herited views, however dear to some of us, have just 
so much weight as can be gained for them from the 
study of the history of the origin and institution of 
the Christian Sunday, and no more. And, if sucha 
study makes plain to us the value of a day of rest, of 
worship, and no less of a cheerful and manly exer- 
cise of our Christian liberty in things indifferent in 
the observance of such a day, we may wisely consider 
whether a Sunday wisely guarded for such uses is not 
the best Sunday, alike for Exposition times and for 
all times, 


NO LIQUOR SELLING AT THE FAIR, 
THovGn Congress did not, as with respect to Sunday 
closing, make a special proviso, in voting an addi- 
tional appropriation of $2,500,000 in aid of the 
World’s Fair, that there should be no liquor selling, 
the question is by no means yet disposed of. There 
is a State law in Illinois which renders liquor selling 
at all fairs illegal. In addition to this there is a local 
prohibition of the liquor traffic covering the territory 
occupied by the Columbian Exposition grounds, un- 
til such time as the voters of that district may re- 
verse the present order of things by voting for li- 
cense. Though it transpired during the debate in 
the United States Senate upon the amendment to 
prohibit liquor selling at the World’s Fair that the 
Chicago Directory had made, without authority, con- 
tracts for restaurant liquor-selling involving forfeits 
to the amount of about $600,000, it is improbable 
thatsuch contracts could be legally enforcea, because 
the Directors bad no legal right to make them. In 
any event the eubject is to be still further considered 
by the National Commissioners created by act of 
Congress, at their meeting next month. The question 
of Sunday closing, which they put over at their last 
meeting till October, has in the interval been settled 
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for them by Congress. The friends of temperance 
in all parts of the country, should now renew to the 
Commissioners of their own States individually, and 
to the Commission as a body, and with increased 
emphasis, their demand that intoxicants shall not be 
sold or given away witbin or upon the grounds of 
the Exposition. If the Commissioners will neither 
hear nor heed this demand, then the question should 
be taken again to Congress, which has original juris- 
diction, at the opening of the December session. 

At the October meeting of the National Commis- 
sioners these alleged restaurant liquor-selling con- 
tracts by the Chicago Directory will doubtless be 
presented for approval or rejection by the Commis- 
sioners. Under the act of Congress by virtue of 
which they are Commissioners, it 1s specified, in Sec- 
tion 21: 

“ That nothing in this act shall be so construed as to 
override or interfere with the laws of any State, and all 


| contracts made in any State for the purposes of the Exhi- 


bition shall be subject to the laws thereof.” 

While the law of Illinois remains upon the stat- 
ute books of that State prohibiting liquor-selling at 
all fairs within the borders, the Commissioners can 
not legally do otherwise than veto the illegal restau- 
rant contracts of the Chicago Directory. To this re- 
sponsibility they sbould be rigidly held. Nowis the 
time for all opponents of liquor selling to act, and 


| acting promptly, vigorously, and unitedly, we may 


yet reasonably hope to be spared the threatened na- 
tional diegrace of liquor selling“ for revenue ” at the 
World’s Exposition.—National Temperance Advocate. 
Many there are who count how long it is since 
their conversion ; and yet full slender, oftentimes, is 
the fruit of amendment of life-— Thomas A’ Kempis. 





ResPEcTABLY CONNECTED CRIMINALS —The editor 
of the Universalist bas had a conversation with a gen- 
tleman who has had much to do with criminals, who 
has studied them in their various phases of enforced 
criminality, of vicious criminality, of offensive and 
defensive league against society, of pretense, of re- 
form, of penitence and extraordinary heroism, of 
thrilling triumpb, and pathetic failure. One state- 
ment is of great importance to all: “ The number 
who descend from respectable estate to a life of crime 
is, in the aggregate, very large. It is not a majority 
of the whole class of criminals, but it comprises 
many more than one would expect. Poverty and 
material misfortune do not by any means sum up the 
causes of irregular life. Some form of moral defect is 
not only a phase of the descent, but it is the more 
frequent initial cause. It is surprising and depress- 
ing to observe how many criminals are respectably 
connected—have fathers of exemplary life and 
mothers of saintly charecter. Not heredity so much 
as lack of judicions oversight and firm family disci- 
pline explains the lapse and cojlapse of so many re- 
spectable people.” There is something beyond that— 
the demoralization of the whole communication by 
lax ideas of sin and its consequences, and the general 
lowering of the tone of professedly religious people. 
— Christian Advocate, 
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VIEWS OF LYMAN ABBOTT. 


NerrHer probibition nor total abstinence can be de- 
manded of all men on the ground of statutory enact- 
ment in the Bible. The Scripture does not prohibit 
the use of alcobolic liquors. It rather assumes that 
use a8 common and as legitimate, and guards men 
against the abuse of it. 

There are two grounds upon which the duty of 
total abstinence may be placed—the scientific and 
the Christian. The scientific argument is, in brief, 
that we know more about hygiene than the Bible wri- 
ters knew, that science has demonstrated that alco- 
hol is not a food, and that beverages in which alcohol 
constitutes any considerable element are not prop- 
erly to be classed as foods, and are not to be used 
except as medicines and in case of disease ; especially 
that in this country and climate, and under present 
conditions of our modern civilization, such use is 
extra-hazardous, and therefore to be avoided. 

The Christian argument is that, although we have 
the liberty to use wine, the law of love requires us 
to surrender that liberty because its exercise by us 
will be perilous to others. There is nothing intrin- 
sically wrong in a right hand or a right eye, but the 
law of Christ requires the one to be cut off and the 
other to be plucked out if it is leading us to death ; 
and it clearly requires a like sacrifice if our use of an 
innocent thing is leading others to death. Total ab- 
stinence can be put upon either one of these grounds 
and maintained. The attempt to put it upon the 
ground that all aleoholic drinking is under all cir- 
cumstances and at all times sinful is an attempt to 
put it upon a false ground, and the sooner the falsity 
of that ground is shown the better for the temper- 
ance movement.—Lyman Abbott, in Christian Union. 


——= = 


THE NEW YORK “ TEETOTUM.” 
A “TEETOTUM ” is a London institution, a “ people’s 
club” with a restaurant attachment for cheap, 
wholesome food; with provision also for games and 
musical entertainments; a reading room; and a 
bright, simple mission service on Sunday. There are 
twelve of these teetotum clubs in successful opera- 
tion in London. 
usefulness among the poorer people of the great me- 
tropolis. An auspicious beginning has been made 
in this direction in New York. A teetotum club- 
house has been opened at No. 153 Essex street, with 
three stories devoted to the use of the club. The 
front of the ground floor is a store where cooked 
food is sold at a moderate price. There is a separate 
bill of fare for each day of the week. Soups aresold 
at prices ranging from 5 to 10 cents a pint, meats 
from 10 to 20 cents a pound, puddings from 6 to 12 
cents, superior brown bread 3 cents a loaf, hot tea 
and coffee 5 cents a pint, and cocoa 7 cents a pint. 
These prices are for outside customers ; to club mem- 
bers there is a discount. The residents of the neigh- 
borhood have been invited, and many have already 
accepted invitations to become members of the club. 
Any man over eighteen years of age, of respectable 
character, with testimonial to that effect from a cler- 
gyman or his employer, may become a member. The 





They fill, too, a very large place of | 
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dues, payable quarterly in advance, are twenty-five 
cents. The projector and manager of the club is 
Mr. Charles James Wills, and the money needed to 
equip and maintain it is given by Mr. R. Fulton Cut- 
ting, who has done so much to provide improved 
dwellings for the poor of this city. It is hoped and 
expected that in due time this club, like those in 
London, will become self-supporting, and that others 
of like character will be established. It is to be 
hoped that the good work may be abundantly pros- 
pered. It is a counter attraction, and will draw 
away from the saloon, a practical method of reform 
by substitution.— National Temperance Advocate. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


THE last blow on the Woman’s Building at the World’s 
Fair will be struck by Mrs. Potter Palmer with a hammer 
having a handle of alternating light and dark woods, en- 
circled by bands of gold, inscribed “From the Women of 
Nebraska.”” Upon the silver head will be found the seal 
of that State in gold relief.— Faith and Works. 

—Frances E. Willard’s visit to England gives occasion 
for a very laudatory mention of her in the Pall Mall Ga- 
zette. It is twenty-five years since she was in England be- 
fore, and she finds that there has been great progress since 
then. 


Then temperance sentiment hardly existed in Eng- 
land ; now it has actually got its principles embodied in 
the platform of a victorious political party. Their local op- 
tion plank is one of the evidences that the English Liber- 
als are the party of the future. Miss Willard says that 
these twenty-five years have shown quite as great progress 
in the United States. During this time the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union has been organized, and now 
has 200,000 members; we have prohibition in five States: 
anti-tobacco legislation in thirty-!our, and woman’s suf- 
frage in one. She emphatically declares that adopting 
woman’s suffrage has given strength to the woman’s tem- 
perance movement.— The Independent. 

About the middle of October the new “ return” pos- 
tal cards, price two cents, will be placed on sale at a!] post- 
oftices, the two designs the Domestic and the 
other for the International Postal Union Service—having 
been approved. The half of the double card 
the message to which a reply is desired is 3 
by 5 


one for 


containing 
inches wide 
inches long, and at the lower left hand corner are 
the words, ‘“‘ Detach annexed card for answer.” 
of the return card, 
card, 


The face 
in general effect, is similar to the mes- 
Instead, however, of the words “ Postal Card, 
with Paid Reply,’ are the words “ Reply Postal Card.” 
The message card and the card for reply form one piece of 


Sage 


cardboard, folde. together and creased on a line between 
the two, where they are to be separated when the reply is 
Itis believed by the postal authorities that this ad- 
ditional convenience to the public will be quickly appreci- 
ated, 


sent. 


Housekeepers’ Weekly. 
An item is going the rounds of the papers to the effect 
that the New Zealand Legislature, in both branches, has 
passed a bill giving full parliamentary suffrage to women. 
We have not seen the proof of this. We hope it may be 
so. Mr. Ham- 
ilton report, “ Except 
Wyoming, it is the islands that have given suffrage to wo- 
man ; the Isle of Man, Guernsey, Iceland, Pitcairn’s Island, 
and New Zealand, which is larger than all New England, 
New Jersey, Maryland, Wisconsin, the Indian Territory, 
and West Virginia. The continents are bonnd to follow 
the example of the islands. There is but one outcome to 


The bill passed one branch some time ago. 


Willcox, rejoicing in this says: 
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the great movement for the equal rights of woman. It is 
sure of success.’’— Woman's Journal. 

—China is said to have more than 419,000 square miles 
of coal fields, or more than twenty times the aggregate of 
the carboniferous strata in Europe. 

—Embossed books for the use of blind persons have 
been prepared in more than two hundred and fifty lan- 
guages and dialects. 

—The American Horticultural Society, in its recent re- 
port shows that the condition of the grape crop through- 
out the country is unusually bad, except in California and 
New York. In Wisconsin the yield will be only 40 per 
cent. of the average. 

—The Union Signal says: A writer in the Voice urges 
that we first secure prohibition, “and then attend to such 
household affairs as woman’s suffrage, tariff reform,” etc. 
This is just what we women set out to do originally, but 
we had not worked long before the great majority of us 
became convinced that the short cut, if not the only “cut” 
to prohibition was by way of woman’s suffrage. 


F CURRENT EVENTS. 

THE condition of Mrs. Harrison, wife of the President, is 
daily reported as critical. A dispatch from Washington, 
Tenth month 11, says: ‘‘Her constitution seems to be 
yielding to the effects of the disease with which she is suf- 
fering, and she is gradually growing weaker. The nour- 
ishment, consisting of raw eggs and beef tea, which has 
been so important an element in keeping up her strength, 
is now taken in smaller quantities. She rests quietly as a 
rule, and sleeps much of the time, but awakes exhausted 
instead of refreshed. The cough which has distressed her 
at intervals has ceased ; but this is regarded as an unfavor- 
able symptom. The disease is progressing more rapidly, 
and the left lung is now involved.” 

GREAT parades and demonstrations have occurred in 
New York this week, in commemoration of the discovery 
of America by Columbus. Processions of school children 
occurred on the 10th, on the next day a great procession 
of ships, and on the 11th a military parade, etc. The fine 
weather favored the demonstration. 


At Pittsburg, on the 11th, the grand jury of Allegheny 
county found indictments against the strikers’ “advisory 
committee,” for treason, and against H. C. Frick, and 
others of the Carnegie company forconspiracy and murder. 
In other words, “ both sides ” are indicted, and it is left to 
the trials before the petit juries to determine who shall be 
punished, if any one. 

ALFRED TENNYSON, the Poet Laureate of England, 
died on the morning of the 6th instant, soon after midnight. 
He was born Eighth month 6, 1809, and he was therefore a 
little past 83. His remains were interred in Westminster 
Abbey on the 12th. 

Some few cases of cholera continue to be reported at 
Hamburg, Buda-Pesth, Paris, and Havre, but the disease 
has nearly disappeared, and the subject excites little atten- 
tion. There is slight detention of ships at the New York 
Quarantine. 

Ir isannounced that Charles T. Yerkes, a street railway 
“ operator” in Chicago, formerly of this city, will give the 
new Chicago University a telescope, ‘‘the largest in the 


world,” with an object glass nine inches larger than that of 


the Lick Observatory. The whole cost is estimated at 
$500,000. 

AN extraordinary tragic affair took place at Coffeyville, 
Kansas, on the 5th instant, when a party of outlaws, known 
as “the Dalton boys,” attempted to rob, in open day, tho 








two banks of the place. A “ posse’? was summoned by the 
town marshal, named Connelly, and the outlaws were sur- 
rounded, but they fired on the officers, and Connelly and 
three others were killed and several wounded, while of the 
outlaws four were killed and one desperately wounded. 
The father of the Daltons, a :espectable man, says his sons 
were unwilling to do honest work, being demoralized by 
pernicious reading. 


NOTICES. 
*,* A Temperance Conference will be held in the Cherry 
street end of Friends’ meeting-house, 15th and Race streets, 
on Third-day evening, Tenth month 25, 1892, at 8 o’clock. 
An interesting programme has been prepared. Short ad- 
dresses will be delivered by Prof. George L. Maris, Prof. 
William W. Birdsall, and D. Henry Wright. Papers will 
also be prepared by Joseph E. Haines and others. It is 
earnestly desired that we may have a full atte: dance. 
EwbDArD C, Drxon, Chairman of Committee. 





*,* Friends desiring to attend Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ing, a reduced rate has been arranged for, by addressing R. 
B. Nicholson, Camden, N. J., for further information. 





*,* The Committee on Philanthropic Labor of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting of Friends will meet in the meeting- 
house, 15th and Race streets, Philadelphia, Seventh-day, 
Tenth month 29, at 1.300’clock p.m. The Sub-Committees 
at 10 o’clock a. m. 

JAMES H. ATKINSON, ) 
ANNIE CALEY Dortanp, | Clerks. 





*,* Any First-day schools having a surplus of advanced 
Lesson Leaves for the fourth quarter are requested to send 
them at once to Jos. M. Truman, Jr., 1500 Race street, 
Philadelphia. 





*,* Quarterly Meetings in Tenth month occurs as fol- 
lows: 
25. Western, London Grove, Pa. 
27. Caln, Sadsbury, Pa. 
29. Westbury, Flushing, N. Y. 
31. Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 
Nebraska, H. Y. M., Genoa, Neb. 





*,* The united evening meeting, Philadelphia, will be 
held this month on First-day, at 7.30 o’clock, at Fourth and 
Green streets. 

*,* A conference under the care of the Concord Quar- 
terly Meeting’s Temperance Committee, will be held at 
Goshen Friends’ meeting-house, on First-day, Tenth month 
16, 1892, at 2.30 p.m. All are cordially invited. 

Amy W. HickMAN, Clerk. 

*,* The regular monthly meeting of the Young Tem- 
perance Workers of 15th and Race streets will be held in 
Room No. 1, 15th and Race streets, Sixth-day evening, 
Tenth month 14, at 8 o’clock. It is very important that 
Friends be more particular in attendance, as the Society will 
have to be discontinued, after having held interesting meet- 
ings for five years, unless it is more heartily supported. * 

*,* The annual meeting of Concord First-day School 
Union will be held in Willistown meeting-house, on Sev- 
enth-day, Tenth month 15, 1892, to convene at 10.30 a. m. 
Carriages will meet train leaving Broad street, Philadelphia, 
at 6.23, on W. C. & Phila. R. R., at Cheyney Station, and at 
Malvern on Pennsylvania R. R., train leaving Philadelphia 
at7.15. All are respe:tfully invited to attend. 

E. J. DURNALL, la 
Mary L. YARNALL, } Clerks. 





_ *«* The members of the Committee on Revision of Dis- 
cipline are informed that the proposed meeting will;be held 
on Tenth month 21 and 22. Postal card notices will be 
sent, as usual. 

RoRERT M. JANNEY, } 
MATILDA GARBIGUES, } Clerks. 


at 
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*.* Circular meetings in Tenth month occur as follows: 
16. Chestnut Ridge, Pa. 
East Branch, N.J., 3 p. m. 

*,* Abington First-day School Union will be held at 
Horsham Friends’ meeting-house, on Seventh-day, the 
15th of Tenth month, at 10 o’clock. 

Friends from Philadelphia will take the 9.15 train from 
Ninth and Green streets for Hatboro. Change cars at 
Glenside. 

J Q. ATKINSON, } ~..1. 
Mary R. Livezey, | Clerks: 


| 


*,* A Temperance Conference, under the care of the | 


Committee of Nottingham Quarterly Meeting, will be held 
at Eastland, on First-day, Tenth month 16, at 2 o’clock 
p.m. A cordial! invitation is extended to all to attend, and 
a general participation in the exercises desired. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in leaven- 
ing strength.—Latest U S. Government Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING PowDER Co., 106 Wall 8t., N. Y. 


Recollections of Charles Kirk. 
-Late of Warminster, Bucks County, Pa. 


72 pages; printed on good paper and neatly bound in 
cloth. With steel engraved portrait frontispiece. 
Price 50 cents; by mail, 55 cents. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA 


Association of Friends to Promote the | 


Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


HowARD M. JENKINS, Chairman, 921 Arch Street. Phila. 
SARAH J. AsH, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 

Lyp1a A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila., 
HENRY M. LAING, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE—Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia; George L. 
Maris, West Chester, Pa; Mary Ann Fulton, Wilmington, 
Del.; Alfred Paschal, Doylestown, Pa.; William P. Sharp- 
less, West Chester, Pa.; Clement M. Bidddle, 815 Arch St., 
Phila. 
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Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 


1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


dG WM. HEACOCK, 2&6 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1516 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Speciai attention paid tou Hmbalminy. 


‘TEXAS LOAN AGENCY. 
GUARANTEED MORTGAGES AND DEBENTURES. 


This Company has met every obligation promp' ly in 
the past ; the outlook is excellent: crops are above the 
average. Collections prompt. Lands selling rapidly 
for cultivation. 

We recommend these securities with confidence. 
They draw six per cent. for one, two, three or five 


| years, in omounts to suit. 


ISAAC FORSYTHE Manager, 


940 Drexel! Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PROPOSAL FOR PUBLISHING 
. “~y e4 
“The Journal of Sarah Hunt, 
LATE OF WEST GROVE. CHFSTER COUNTY, PA 


About 300 Printed on good paper and neatly 


bound in cloth. 


ages. 


Price $1.25 per copy. Postage 12 cents extra. 


The work will contain a very interesting and instruc- 
tive account of her life, and exercises in the Gospel Ministry. 

Friends and others interested are requested to procure 
subscriptions and return the same to 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


P. S. Persons sending for ten copies or more, to one 
address, will be allowed a discount of 10 per cent. 
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MERCHANTS’ 
Ea quitable TRUST COMPANY 
MORTGAGE COMPANY. | 611 AND 613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


8. E. COR. FOURTH AND CHESTNUT STs. 


Capital Paid Up, . =. ~~ ~~ ~—_$2,100,000.00 | CAPITAL, $500,000.00. 


> a | 
Surplus and Profits ; i 1,017,653.25 | Interest ideal Deposits ic 
| tles guaranteed and conveyancing done. 
nv wn men e » Rents and Incomes collected 
I € e t Secu ities | Surety furnished for administrators and others. 
Yielding 3? to 6 Per Cent. SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES to rent from $2 to $35 per annum. 


5 PER CENT. GOLD DEBENTURES | JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 


Secured by carefully selected First Mortgages. en aiiatiee 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 





CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON, DIRECTORS. 
Vice-Preside Nicholas Brice, Chas.8. Hinchman, 8. Davis Page, 
. e-President. Howard Butcher, Spencer M.Janney, Joseph R. Rhoads 
H. R. MAJOR, Manager. A .Graham Elliot, John F. Lewis, Edward 8. Sayres, 
— —— —~ —_— | Thomas R Gill John B. Love, E. Cooper Shapley, 


| Thos A.Gummey, John Lucas, J. Bolton Wiopenny, 


Well Designed 7 AILEF 


Wall Papers. Let us ne you how to select and 
order. Send eight cents for 100 sampies. Prices 
range from five to fiftycents a roll 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1206 Market St., Phila. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS,| &2¥ Apt ones 
WALL PAPERS, | “806 Market St 


Plain Felts, with Match Friezes. 





Mirrors, Pictures, 
Frames, Etc. 


WINDOW SHADES. 





PTA 
902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. y Ak mr Ni 
N. B.—Careful attention given to all orders. if Se 3 AT 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND >) TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL 81,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIRTRA- 
TOR GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING; Manager 
of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK; Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULK Assistant 
Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP 


INCORPORATED 1812. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL, $2,000 000. SURPLUS, $2,000.000. 


TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY. Chartered to act as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- 
TEE. GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, 


AGENT, eic.; and for the faithful performance of all such du- 
THE PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY ties ali its Capital and Surplus are liable. a ss . 
nO . ogo All trust t ts are kept separate and apart from the as- 
For /nsurances on Lives and Granting Annuities. Fels 7 at ace tee v onlocted and remitted. Interest 


NO. 517 CHESTNUT STREET. allowed on money deposits. Safes in its burglar-proof vaults 
—_—-———— for rent. 
LINDLEY SMYTH, Preside} ™M.?_HENRY., Sec. and Treas The protection of its Vaults for the preservation of WILLS of- 
HENRY N. PAUL, Vice-Pre . fered gratuitously. 
JARVIS MASON, Trust ome Maria P Blackburn Gold and Silver Plate, Deeds, Mortgages, etc., received for 
L C. CLEEMANN, Assistas 1203 Boltc-n St safe-keeping under guarantee 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DEsIRABLE Fors of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at ac tual 
Net Cost. It is PuRELY MuTUAL; has Assets of NINETEEN MILLIONSa nd a SuRPLUs of over Two 
AND A HALF MILuions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND a ete SSTABLE. 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO S.STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN, 


Off 





